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VoL. LV. 


THE PRESS AGENCY. 


Balzac mentions one of the first 
press agents in a novel dealing 
with book publishing in Paris in 
1830. Then, before the days of 
paid publishers’ announcements, 
journalists were sent to the 
newspaper offices to insert surrep- 
titiously any puff of a book that 
could be slipped into the papers 
at the last moment. From this 
early ancestor grew the great 
American press agent, long a na- 
tional figure, the paid puffer of 
actresses, the publicity agent of 
the circus, and, later, the minion 
of men in politics. The typical 
press agent often worked in the 
dark, landing his articles about 
stolen diamonds and white ele- 
phants without revealing himself 
or his connection, This secrecy 
led him into unsavory places. 
Wall Street learned his power, and 
he was retained to puff stock jobs 
that wouldn’t go without it, and 
to cajole or bribe weak news- 
papers. The press agent as part 
of a secret service was pretty 
thoroughly shown up in the late 
insurance investigation, as a dis- 
tributor of one big company’s 
blind articles. 

Business nearly proved the ruin 
of the press agent. Then, just at 
the time when he was becoming 
unsavory and a suspect in news- 
paper offices, the needs of busi- 
ness led to his reformation and 
reconstruction—or rather to the 
creation of a new generation of 
press agents who work entirely in 
the open. Formerly the press 
agent worked the newspapers of 
one city at a time, to gain notor- 
iety for a prima donna or a troupe 
of trained dogs. Now he works 
nationally, sending out to news- 
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papers in every city and State the 
authorized utterance ot some cor- 
poration or interest whose devei- 
opment or statements have news 
value. Formerly he colored the 
news and concealed himself as an 
agent. Now he delivers news as 
impartially as a press association, 
and openly informs the newspa- 
pers every time he sends anything 
out that he is paid to send 1t, 
and will stand behind his state- 
ments, 

Among the prominent press 
agencies of this new school is that 
ot Ivy L. Lee, at 20 Broad street. 
New York. Mr. Lee has a suite 
of offices somewhat like an ad- 
vertising agency in appearance, 
and his force of people for mailing 
suggests the same department in 
an advertising agency. Instead of 
rate men, artists and advertising 
writers, however, he has a staft 
of newspaper writers, chiefly men 
on good salaries who are able to 
produce the kind of matter he 
sends out—men who know news 
when they see it, and treat it from 
the news standpoint. No solicit- 
ing staff is employed. From time 
to time a booklet may be mailed, 
describing the character of his 
work. But clients come volun- 
tarily. New business is created 
when the president of one cor- 
poration says something about the 
service to the president of an- — 
other corporation, 

Mr. Lee’s service is almost 
wholly for corporations—he un- 
dertakes no enterprise that savors 
of commercial exploitation or 
booming. Matter that he is will- 
ing to send out to the newspapers 
must be, in his own definition, 
facts in the development of a 
business enterprise that contain 
great public interest—not serv- 
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ing the direct business purposes 
of any one interest or individual, 
but news concerning the interests 
and activities of large numbers of 
people. 

During the recent negotiations 
between the anthracite coal oper- 
ators and the miners, Mr. Lee 
was the authorized press repre- 
sentative of the operators. In 
former emergencies of the sort 
they had no representative, but 
trusted to the newspapers to dis- 
cover whatever there might be ot 
justice in their position, along 
with more interesting news de- 
velopments. When an authorized 
press representative was appoint- 
ed, he kept close to the operators 
daily. Trained men on his staff 
followed the negotiations, and 
whenever a point likely to cause 
prejudice against the operators 
came up, or one that could 
be utilized to create sentiment for 
them, they were advised to make 
a public statement to the newspa- 
pers. Such statements were never 
sent out in secrecy, either to the 
With 


newspapers or the public. 
each printed article was enclosed 
this form, that goes with every- 
thing mailed by this agency: 





CONCERNING OUR 
MATTER. 


1. This is not a “secret” press 
bureau. All our work is done in the 
open. . 

2. We aim to supply news. It is 
always for free publication. We are 
paid for sending it out, and not one 
penny is accepted from _ periodicals 
using it. oe 

3. This is not an advertising agen- 
cy: if you think any of our matter 
ought properly to go to your business 
office, do not use it. Under no cir- 
cumstances do we pay for the insertion 
of matter. 

4. Our matter is accurate. Further 
details in any subject treated will be 
supplied promptly, and any editor will 
he assisted most cheerfully in verify- 
ing directly any statements of fact. 
We do not Pe or “color”? the news. 

5. Upon inquiry, full information 
will be given to» any editor concern- 
ing those on whose behalf an article 
is sent out. 

6. In brief, our plan is, frankly and 
openly, on behalf of business concerns 
and publ’c institutions, to supply to the 
press and public’ of the United States 
prompt and accurate information con- 
cerning subjects which it is of value 
and interest to the public to know 
about. 


FACTS 


7. We desire to be of real service to 
newspapers. To that end we welcome 
suggestions concerning the character of 
matter desired. Many editors have 
given us ideas which helped both them 
and us. It would also be greatly ap- 
preciated if you would place our name 
on your exchange mailing list. 





Another enclosure was. the fol- 
lowing slip: 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENT. 
By the Coal Operators’ Committee of 

Seven, consisting of Messrs. Geo, F. 

Baer, W. H. Truesdale, J. B. Kerr, 

David Willcox, Morris Willams, E. 

B. Thomas and L. Cake. 

The anthracite coal operators, realiz- 
ing the general public interest in condi- 
tions in the mining regions, have ar- 
ranged to supply the press with all 
possible information. Statements from 
the operators will be given to the 
newspapers through Mr. Ivy L. Lee, 
of 20 Broad street, New York. He 
will also answer inquiries on this sub- 
ject and supply the press with ail 
matter that it is possible to give out. 





In fairness to readers of news- 
papers, each article sent out began 
with the statement that it came 
from the coal interests, and was 
what they had to say for them 
selves, so that no fraud was. prac- 
ticed on the public. In dealing 
with the newspapers the name ot 
a client 1s never concealed, though 
sometimes it is given to editors in 
confidence for their own protec- 
tion. This confidence is seldom 
broken. 

In a case where articles of this 
nature have been sent to the 
whole daily press as many as 400 
newspapers, out of 1,100, have 
printed them wholly or in part. 
The Lee agency has the press 
closely classified as to character, 
politics, influence in their com- 
munities, relative importance, cir- 
culation, etc. The dailies are 
g:ouned according to the number 
of hours it takes to reach them by 
mail from New York. All matter 
is sent by mail. There are also 
classifications of the trade jour- 


nals, marine journals, magazines, 


Sunday papers, etc. 

What leads newspapers to pub- 
lish so freely matter that is frank- 
ly sent them for a purpose? Noth- 
ing but its interest and news 
value. Upon gathering informa- 
tion from the newspaper view- 
point, therefore, depends the suc- 
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cess of the press agency's efforts. 
Statements sent out from. the 
office ot a corporation itself are 
seldom widely printed because the 
officers of a corporation have not 
the nose for news. Even where 
their statements are not a form of 
special pleading or disguised ad- 
vertising, they are usually too 
close to their own interests to 
write about them in a broad, in- 
teresting way. The critical de- 
tail of the press agency’s service 
is that of getting printable matter, 
Often this has to be dragged out 
of clients piecemeal, not because 
they are reluctant to give infor- 
mation, but because they fail to 
see what is wanted. Writers em- 
ployed by a press agency are 
therefore men on good salaries, 
fertile in invention of good.-news 
features. They have precisely the 
instinct that would make them 
valuable in editorial positions, and 
have to be compensated accord- 
ingly. This, with a good deal 


more routine machinery than one 
might think were attached to such 
a service, makes it rather costly 
to operate, 


and bars from the 
field the “shoestring” press agent 
with an office in his hat. While 
no figures as to cost of such ser- 
vice to a client are obtainable, it 
may be stated that it is in nowise 
cheap. Upon the character of 
matter sent out depends success. 
When this is of such a nature that 
the newspapers have to print it as 
information, all questions of 
favors between agency and editor 
are naturally eliminated, and mat- 
ter seldom fails to get publicity 
unless in the interim between 
sending and guing to, press some 
later development kills it. 

Mr. Lee graduated from 
Princeton seven or eight years 
ago, and was for a time a re- 
porter on the New York Ameri- 
can, World and Times.  Assign- 
ments to get news from corpora- 
tions respecting business changes, 
annual meetings, new inventions, 
gave him the idea of turning such 
legitimate news to some publicity 
value for the corporation that had 
to give it out. This eventually 
led to the establishment of’ his 
Service, three years ago. He 


maintains that matter put out 
through such channels has little 
direct advertising value, and that 
it can never be considered a sub- 
stitute for display advertising or 
a competitor with the display col- 
umns of a newspaper. General 
interest,” be it ever so wide, is 
not selling interest, and whatever 
contributory influence it may have 
on actual sales must be developed 
by straightforward business pro- 
posals to the public, through paid 
advertising. This was very clear-- 
ly demonstrated in the experience 
of the St. Louis exposition di- 
rectorate, which admitted, after 
costly attempts to advertise the 
fair through news notices alone, 
that people read the news, but are 
not influenced to act by it. Only 
display advertising will do this. 

Another agency with a some- 
what similar service is the Pub- 
licity Bureau, at 32 Broadway, 
conducted by Michaelis & Ells- 
worth, said to be two young col- 
lege men who found the literary 
calling rather barren after grad- 
uating from Harvard, and got the 
idea of their service by putting 
out some magazine articles for 
Harvard University itself, describ- 
ing developments along new lines, 
Some of the large universities ad_ 
vertise in such ways, news and 
Sunday articles about new build- 
ings, commencement exercises, 
Greek plays, etc., being sent out 
with fine photographs, and the 
class of matter is so good that 
editors gladly publish it. The 
Publicity Bureau also conducts 
campaigns that are meant to re- 
move prejudice. A street railway 
or similar enterprise may be lo- 
cated in a city about which news- 
paper criticism has raised un- 
warranted prejudices. This hurts 
a security in the markét. By 
truthful, open publication of facts 
about such a community, showing 
its rate of development, industries 
and prospects, an indirect senti- 
ment can often be created which. 
by rehabilitating the community 
in public esteem, tends to bring 
bonds in one of its corporations 
up to the point where they ought 
naturally to have been sold had 
no such prejudice existed. 











At all times there is a strong 
current of indirect promotion for 
new inventions running through 
the press. Most of this is in- 
spired by promoters, but its char- 
acter varies. A movement has 
lately been inaugurated, for ex- 
ample, to interest the American 
pubiic in electrical devices for the 
home—heaters, small motors for 
sewing machines and the like. 
One of these large press agencies 
is furnishing Sunday matter and 
magazine articles describing such 
devices in an interesting way, with 
attractive pictures, and the cam- 
paign—if it can be called such— 
is to be backed up locally. with 
paid advertising by electrical com- 
panies. Aside from the legitimate 
interest that there may be in such 
information, the newspapers are 
certain to profit by it in a more 
direct way, for the electrical com- 
panies are using paid space freely 
to get selling value from the gen- 
eral information. A Washington 
daily not long ago printed an ar- 
ticle describing a house that is 
fitted with many such electrical 
aids, and the opposite page was 
filled with a paid advertisement of 
the local electrical company. 

Not all the publicity promotion 
of new inventions is as clean, 
however. In a good many cases 
public interest is aroused in some 
novel device or business enter- 
prise through news channels, and 
then turned to the purposes of 
stock-selling in what are often 
questionable schemes. Americans 
have a never-failing interest in 
scientific and mechanical develop- 
ments that makes information 
about new inventions attractive to 
editors, so that such publicity is 
usually obtained without great 
difficulty. But where it is sent 
out through a press agency organ- 
ized on the new lines, the very 
openness with which matter is 
submitted to editors would tend to 
make a press agency cautious as 
to the propaganda it is identified 
with. One connection with a pub- 
licity enterprise that afterwards 
Aeveloped into a mere_stock-job- 
bing scheme ‘would destroy its 


standing with the press. 
Another 


interesting develop. 
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ment of the press agent has been 
the extent to which he has lately 
been adopted by large corporate 
interests. After years of obstinate 
silence, Standard Oil has appoint- 
ed a press representative whose 
sole duty is to speak for it to the 
newspapers, tO answer questions 
and give out authoritative infor- 
mation. The United States Steel 
Company has also organized a 
publicity bureau. Railroads have 
long had such institutions, and 
with each that is organized the 
public benefits by better informa- 
tion. The habit of talking seems 
to be good for a _ corporation. 
Life is much sweeter and happier 
for it when it breaks the old- 
fashioned habit of burying its 
head in the sand at the word 
“newspaper.” The _ sensational 
“fake” news story either disap- 
pears when authentic information 
is to be had on whatever subject 
comes up in the day’s news, or is 
nullified by an official presentation 
of the corporation’s side of the 
matter. Timidity and secretive- 
ness fostered such unlovely para- 
sites as the lobbyist and the “yel- 
low dog fund.” But these were 
only stop-gaps, and eventually a 
heroic surgical operation was ne- 
cessary in the case of the life 
insurance companies. It has been 
quite widely reported around New 
York that the whole insurance in- 
vestigation started. through secret 
press agent attempts that were 
made by some of the big compan- 
ies to take advantage of those 
that first got into trouble, and 
there may be a good foundation 
for this belief. A glance over the 
field of large corporations to-day 
would still show many that are 
secret as the night, and to whom 
a visit from a newspaper reporter 
would be more unwelcome than a 
visit from the Devil. Yet it is 
around the operations and officers 
of just those corporations that 
“fake” news stories, rumors and 
lies, gather most thickly and per- 
sistently. When they learn to 
handle __ publicity intelligently, 
openly and without fear, they will 
probably like it, as the candid cor. 
porations do. 
Jas. H. Cottrns. 














THE “RED LIGHT COLUMN” 
AND FAKE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


SHOULD FAKE ADVERTISEMENTS BE 
REFUSED—WHAT THE ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGERS OF VARIOUS NEW 
YORK PAPERS THINK ABOUT IT— 
“SURE,” SAY SOME, WHILE 
OTHERS SAY, “SURE, IF YOU ARE 


SURE, BUT HOW ARE YOU TO BE 
SURE?” 
For several weeks past the 


New York American and ELven- 
ing Journal have been assailing 
the New York Herald for print- 
ing personals, which Mr, Hearst's 
papers claim are nothing more 
than thinly disguised announce- 
ments of pimps and prostitutes. 
The American and Evening Jour- 
nal no longer print personals, but 
they still accept much advertising 
that would be refused by the 
Times, Tribune, Evening Post, 
Sun and other particular papers. 
In an attempt to discover what 
the. advertising managers of New 
York papers thought concerning 
the policy of printing personals, 
advertisements of specialists in 
diseases of men, announcements of 
get-rich-quick concerns, wild-cat 
mining schemes and other adver- 
tisements that are usually denomi- 
nated as ‘‘fakes,” the reporter of 
PRINTERS’ INK found that no one 
of the persons interviewed would 
admit that an obviously dishonest 
advertisement ought to be accept- 
ed for publication. ‘The line of 
demarcation between the particu- 
lar papers and those that are not 
so particular is apparently a 
question mark. If an ad is open 
to suspicion the particular papers 
exclude it, while the papers that 
are not so particular accept it on 
the ground that it is impossible 
to tell whether the advertiser is 
acting in good faith or not. The 
motto of one camp is apparently: 
If in doubt, chuck it out; while the 
partisans of the other party when 
in doubt say: J don’t know, let 
it go. Jn the account of the re- 
porter’s investigation which fol- 
lows it will be noted that ethical 
considerations have had little to do 
with determining a paper’s policy. 
Advertising men are evidently of 
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a practical turn of mind and any 
conclusion they arrive at regard- 
ing the acceptance or rejection of 
certain classes of advertising is 
apt to be dictated largely, if not 
solely, by business considerations. 





Mr. Louis Wiley, of the New 
York Times, was the first of the 
advertising men visited by the re- 
porter. He would express no 
opinion concerning the merits of 
the American’s attack on the 
Herald’s “personal” column. The 
Times, said Mr, Wiley, does not 
print personals, nor private dis- 
ease ads, nor does it even accept 
some classes of patent medicine 
advertising. Among other kinds 
of advertisements barred from the 
Times columns are: word contest 
or prize puzzle ads; massage and 


matrimonial offers; announce- 
ments of palmists, clairvoyants 
and fortune tellers; offers of 


something for nothing or of large 
guaranteed returns on a small in- 
vestment, and in general any ad- 


vertisement offensive to good 
taste. “You might say,” said Mr. 
Wiley, “if you wish to express 


our policy in a nutshell that the 
Times editorial motto, ‘All the 
News that’s fit to Print,’ is ex- 
tended to the advertising columns 
as well. We want an absolutely 
clean and reliable paper, just as 
clean and as reliable in its adver- 
tising columns as in its news col- 
umns. Of course the mainten- 
ance of such a policy means the 
turning away of a great deal of 
business in the course of a year, 
but on the other hand the fact that 
a paper is known to accept only 
clean and reliable advertisements 
is a powerful factor in securing 
the business of clean and reliable 
people—the kind of patronage that 
every newspaper prefers. You 
can’t allow a single advertiser to 
humbug your readers without in- 
juring the pulling power of every 
advertisement you print. The 
reason for excluding fraudulent 
advertisements, leaving moral 


grounds aside, is that they under- 
mine the confidence of your read- 
ers and make them unresponsive. 
In other words they destroy the 
while 


pulling power of a papez, 











8 
the publication that endeavors to 
deserve the confidence of its 


readers increases its pulling power 
and consequently is valued as an 
advertising medium.” Mr. Wiley 
knew of no way in which the good 
faith of the advertiser could be 
invariably known .in advance, but 
he thought a safe rule was to 
omit any advertisement that was 
open to suspicion. He added that 
for the purpose of keeping its ad- 
vertising columns clean the Times 
carries a standing ad reading: 


“ The New York Zimes invites information 
from its readers in aid of its efforts to exclude 
from its columns fraudulent and objectionable 
advertisements. Aji information wil! be treated 
confidentially.” 





Mr. William C, Freeman, ad- 
vertising manager of the Hearst 
Sunday Magazine, smiled when I 
told him the object of my visit. 
“You don’t want to see me,’ he 
said, “you want to talk with Mr. 
Bogart. He has charge of the 
advertising of the American and 
Journal.” 

“And you?” I inquired. 

“I am devoting all my time to 
the Hearst Sunday .Magazine.” 

Mr.. Freeman explained that the 
Hearst Sunday Magazine is a 
colored supplement that appears 
simultaneously in the five Sunday 
papers owned by Mr. Hearst—the 
New York American, the Boston 
American, the Chicago American, 
the San Francisco Examiner and 
the Los Angeles Examiner. 

“Do you print personals?” 

“Not in the Sunday Magazine,” 
said Mr. Freeman. 

Asked to give his own opinion 
regarding the acceptance of per- 


sonal, private disease and get- 
rich-quick advertisements Mr. 
Freeman said: “I believe it is 


good policy for a newspaper to 
exclude all such advertisements 
from its columns, and I believe the 
time will come when all such ad- 
vertisements will be excluded. I 
think we are gradually working 
towards the point where daily 
newspapers will guarantee the ac- 
curacy of every advertisement 


printed ,just as is now done by 
some of the monthly publications— 
by the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
instance.” 
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_think a 
ought to safeguard tne interests 


“Do you newspaper 
of its readers by declining 10 
print advertisements that miguc 
injuriously affect their moral or 
material welfare?” 

“I do. I think a newspaper 
publisher should consider every 
reader of his paper as his personal 
friend, and ought to exclude from 
the columns ot his paper any ad- 
vertisement that is misleading.” 

“Wouldn't the task of veritying 
the accuracy of every statement 
made in the advertising columns 
of a newspaper be a bigger job 
than most publishers would care 
to undertake?” 

“Not if the burden of proof is 
placed on the advertiser as_ it 
should be,” said Mr. Freeman. 
“The vast majority of advertisers 
are honest men seeking business 
by honest methods. It wouldn't 
be necessary to investigate a state- 
ment made by a well-known ad- 
vertiser of good _ reputation. 
Where any doubt as to the good 
faith of an advertiser exists the 
safe rule is to exclude the adver- 
tisement until the advertiser 
proves his ability to make good 
his promises.” 

“Such a policy would result in 
a financial. loss to a good many 
newspapers, would it not?” 

“Tt would mean the elimination 
of certain classes of advertising 
that are now generally accepted 
by daily papers,” said Mr. Free- 
man, “but I don’t believe any per- 
manent shrinkage in the advertis- 
ing income of a paper that pur- 
sued such a policy would result. 
On the contrary, I believe that if 
a paper accepts none: but trust- 
worthy advertisements, it soon ac- 
quires such a reputation for ac- 
curacy among its readers that 
reputable advertisers would be 
more anxious to use it, and would 
use it to an extent that would 
more than offset the loss of rev- 
enue resulting from the exclusion 
of unreliable advertisements.” 

_Mr. Freeman added that it is 
his private opinion that the aver- 
age daily paper, that sells for a 
cent a copy, carries too much ad- 
vertising anyway. The demand 
for space is so great that in order 























to accommodate advertisers and 
at the same time print the news 
it is necessary to turn out a six- 
teen or twenty page paper, the 
cost of manutacturing which is 
greater than the price received 
from the newsdealer for it. Mr. 
Freeman thinks that an eight page 
paper carrying a limited amount 
of advertising at a higher rate 
would be a more profitable propo- 
sition than a paper of twice as 
many pages, which must be sold 
for actually less than the cost 
of the paper on which it is printed, 





Mr. John D. Bogart, advertising 
manager of the New York Ameri- 
can and Journal, the paper that 
for several weeks past has been 
assailing what it calls the Herald’s 
“Red Light Column,” declined to 
express any opinion regarding the 
policy of printing personal, private 
disease and get-rich-quick adver- 
tisements. Asked if the American 
and Evening Journal printed per- 
sonals he said they did not. Ad- 
vertisements of the Old Dr. 
Grindle, Sandal Midy and Electro 
Vigor sort. are accepted by the 
Hearst papers but the phraseology 
is carefully examined, said Mr. 
Bogart, to see that nothing offen- 
sive creeps in. To the casual ob- 
server the advertisements of spe- 
cialists in diseases of men print- 
ed in the Hearst papers seem to 
be unchanged, but a careful read- 
ing of them shows: that certain 
words that were formerly used 
with much freedom are now re- 
placed with what it is to be pre- 
sumed the censor considers in- 
offensive expressions. The word 
“stricture” is not tabooed but an- 
other word beginning with S is 
now replaced by the phrase “Blood 
poisoning in its primary, second- 
ary and tertiary stages.” Certain 
other ailments peculiar to men 
are referred to now as “ulcers” and 
“painful swellings,” and instead 
of enumerating the various ven- 
ereal diseases by name the adver- 
tiser is obliged to content himself 
with the statement that he cures 
“contracted diseases.” Compared 
to the frank, if fearful, announce- 
ments of yore, these edited ad- 
vertisements of Drs. Grindle, 
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Grey, e¢ al, seems to be afflicted 
with “impaired vitality’ '—another 
permissible phrase. No “massage” 
advertisements were printed by 
the American or Evening Journal, 
but announcements of clairvoyants 
are accepted if the advertiser is a 
real, genuine clairvoyant and not 
an unscrupulous person who uses 
clairvoyancy as a cloak for some 
other avocation. Mr. Bogart would 
not be drawn-into any discussion 
regarding the policy of publishing 
advertisements of a character that 
some other newspapers consider 
objectionable. If the reporter 
wished for an authoritative state- 
ment regarding the advertising 
policy of the American and Jour- 
nal he would have to see Mr, S. 
S. Carvalho, the publisher of the 
papers, 





An attempt to see Mr. Carvalho 
proved futile. The reporter sent 
in a note stating the object of his 
visit and the messenger returned 
presently saying: “Mr. Carvalho 
says he can’t see you.” It is a 
notorious fact that small fellows 
have never time to see anybody. 

The impression made on the re- 
porter’s mind by the talk he had 
with Mr. Bogart and by the talk 
he did not have with Mr. Carvalho 
was, that these gentlemen are not 
enthusiastically in favor of the 
campaign that their papers are 
waging editorially against the 
Herald. Some persons have even 
asserted that the motive for the 
American’s attack on the Herald’s 
“personal” column might be found 
in the fable of the fox and the 
grapes, and there seems to be a 
very general suspicion that this 
view is the correct one. 





Mr. T. Y. Crafts, advertising 
manager of the World, did not 
care to express any opinion con- 
cerning the subject of the report- 
er’s inquiry. He said that the 
World prints some personals and 
excludes a great many that. are 
offered to it for publication. It 
also accepts private disease adver- 
tisements but is particular regard- 
ing the wording. He is inclined 
to believe that in the last ten 
years newspapers generally have 
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grown more critical regarding the 
kind of announcements they ac- 
cept for publication. 


‘Mr, Manly M. Gillam, adver- 
tising counsel of the New York 
Herald, was perfectly willing to 
be interviewed, but said at the 
commencement of our conversa- 
tion that anything he might say 
must be regarded as an_ expres- 
sion of his personal opinion. The 
reporter assured .Mr. ‘Gillam that 
that was what was wanted—his 
own views, 

“Well,” said Mr. Gillam, “my 
personal feeling in this matter is 
that any misleading or demoraliz- 
ing advertisement should be re- 
jected, just as any misleading or 
demoralizing article should be kept 
out of the news columns. The 
difficulty, at times, is to distin- 
guish the honest advertiser from 
the dishonest one. Every newspa- 
per—the Herald among others— 
prints now and then an advertise- 
ment that it probably would not 
have printed if it had known all 
the facts beforehand. How are 
you to be sure of your facts?— 
that is the question. It seems to 
me the only reasonable ground to 
take is to assume that an adver- 
tiser is innocent until he is proven 
guilty—just as the law assumes an 
individual to be innocent until his 
guilt is established.” 

“You do not think then that an 
advertiser ought to be ruled out 
on suspicion?” 

“My sense of justice tells me he 
ought not to be unless the basis 
for suspicion is very clear,” said 
Mr. Gillam, “but as a matter of 
fact we do omit scores of ad- 
vertisements every day for no 
other reason than that we suspect 
the advertiser may not be acting 
in good faith. Sometimes, too, 
an advertisement that ought to 
have been excluded slips by us. We 
can’t personally investigate every 
advertisement that is sent in. We 
can only rely on our best judg- 
ment, and it is quite likely that 
even then we are sometimes 
wrong. d have thrown out ads on 
suspicion, time and again, only to 
have the advertiser come to me 
and prove by documents and let- 
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ters from reputable people that 
he or she was engaged in a’ per- 
fectly legitimate business. Only 
the other day I threw out an ad 
on suspicion, and what was the 
result? I received a letter from 
a distinguished lawyer saying that 
he was responsible for the an- 
nouncement, that he was endea- 
voring’ to discover the where- 
abouts of a woman whose testi- 
mony he required, and he knew of 
no other way of communicating 
with her except through the col- 
umns of the Herald. It would be 
difficult to calculate the value of 
the Herald’s “personal” column to 
those who are seeking lost heirs, 
relatives, friends or lost property. 
No column in anye newspaper in 
the world that I know of is so 
widely used for this purpose. 1| 
realize that not all the advertise- 
ments we print in the “personal” 
column are bona fide, but for the 
life of me I cannot tell how we 
are to infallibly separate the sheep 
from the goats. It isn’t a question 
of money with the Herald-—we 
decline thousands of dollars’ worth 
of advertising every month; it is 
simply that we cannot always dis- 
tinguish the advertisers who are 
actuated by honest motives from 
those who have some ulterior ob- - 
ject in view. Our position is 
similar to that of a landlord who 
wants only respectable tenants, but 
if you have ever lived in a flat 
you know that no matter how 
careful a landlord may be he can- 
not always prevent objectionable 
people from getting in. That is 
our position exactly—we’d like to 
keep the objectionable people out 
but we do not always succeed in 
doing so. 

Mr. Gillam would make no 
comment on the American’s attack 
on the Herald except to say that 
a recent article in the American, 
if true, demonstrated admirably 
the difficulty of knowing in ad- 
vance whether an advertiser’s mo- 
tive was above reproach or not. 
He referred, he said, to an ac- 
count of a Brooklyn woman who 
inserted in the Herald an adver- 
tisement. asking for assistance in. 
completing a musical education, 
but who, the American as- 















serts, was really desirous of 
practicing an art more ancient 
than that of music. “Now 


suppose we had investigated the 
character of this advertiser before 
printing her announcement,” said 
Mr,*Gillam, “The American says 
the woman is a choir singer in a 
prominent Brooklyn church—and 
there you are! You see the diffi- 
culty? What right have we to as- 
sume that a woman associating 
with the best people of Brooklyn 
is not of good moral character? 
We will keep out of the Herald 
every advertisement that we know 
to be fraudulent or which is even 
notably questionable, but if a 
church is not always able to keep 
vicious people out of its choir I'd 
like to know how we are to in- 
variably keep them out of the 
Herald.” 


The statement made by Mr. 
Gillam concerning the value of the 
Herald’s “personal” column in aid- 
ing in tracing lost persons or prop- 
erty was verified by an official of 
the Police Department who was 
interviewed by the reporter. The 
same authority said he did not 
believe the column was much used 
by criminals for communicating 
with one another—these gentry 
have other methods of communi- 
cation. As to the “matrimonial” 
ads he would express no opinion 
except to say that he knew of only 
one effective method of suppress- 
ing immorality—namely to subject 
all the males of a community to 
a surgical operation that is still 








practiced in certain Oriental 
countries, 

Mr. Nathaniel Tuttle, adver- 
tising manager of the Tribune, 
is somewhat of an anomaly. 


He professes to believe that it is 
no part of a newspaper’s business 
to investigate the accuracy of 
statements made in its advertising 
columns. The advertising pages 
are a market place in which each 
man cries his wares, and it is up 
to the buyer to apply the maxim 
of caveat emptor. Nevertheless 


the Tribune does exclude about 
everything that the most exacting 
paper would class as objection- 
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able. Asked to reconcile his prac- 
tice with his precepts Mr. ‘Luttle 
laughingly replied that his invari- 
able rule is to put in all the edi- 
tors will pass. 


II 








The information imparted by 
Mr. William A. Deering, adver- 
tising manager of the Sun, was 
perhaps the most practical of any 
elicited by the reporter in the 
course of his investigation. The 
Sun prints no personals, no blind 
pool ads, no announcements of 
private disease specialists, no 
bucket shop ads, no announce- 
ments of get-rich-quick schemes 


—in short no objectionable ad- 
vertisements of . any kind. 
This was not always _ the 
case. “Four years ago,’ said 


Mr. Deering “we took up this 
question as to whether it pays to 
carry objectionable advertising 
and arrived at the conclusion that 
it did not. No, I cannot say that 
the ethical phase of the matter 
had much weight with me; I ap- 
proached the subject from a prac- 
tical standpoint. Purely as a 
matter of business I am convinced 
that it does not pay to carry fake 
advertisements. Let me give you 
a single example. Four years ago 
the Sun carried at times as much 
as a page and a half of bucket 
shop ads, but not a single reput- 
able broker could we find whd 
would consent to have his adver- 
tisement appear in such company. 
You can’t carry rotten advertising 
and good advertising—it must 
either be one or the other. We 
decided that we wanted the other 
kind and we threw out every line 
of questionable advertising and 
began under bare poles. For 
six months our receipts from fi- 
nancial advertising were practi- 
cally nothing and then the good 
people began to come in. To-day 
with the single exception of the 
Evening Post the Sun carries 
more financial advertising than any 
New York paper and every line 
of it is inserted by reliable houses, 
Compared to the business we had 
four years ago when we threw 
out the bucket shops we are 
carrying to-day fifty per cent more 
financial advertising and are re- 
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ceiving 331-3 per cent more for 
it; in other words, our receipts 
from this single class of advertis- 
ing has about doubled. We re- 
ject perhaps as much as $100,000 
worth of fake advertisements 
every year, but this cannot be con- 
sidered a loss, because we couldn’t 
accept it and hold our reputable 
advertisers too. Simply as a mat- 
ter of business it pays to be hon- 
est and clean.” 





The “Red Light” or “Personal” 
column in the Herald is one of 
the most attractive and alluring 
that appears in any paper any- 
where. There is a joy to be 
found in treading on dangerous 
ground. Without doubt the col- 
umn is profitable to the Herald in 
a money-making way. Everybody 
knows it has been a feature of the 
Herald since it became the one 
great paper in America. If the 
column were discontinued _ it 
would be sadly missed. All its 
uses are not bad: yet, if Mr. 
Bennett could know a tenth of the 
sin and shame that has been fos- 
tered by this time-honored feature 
of his paper, he would contrive to 
do away with it and quickly.— 
[Epitor PRINTERS’ INK.] 

eee 


FIRST LONDON DIRECTORY 
A MAILING LIST. 


In October, 1677, the first London 
Directory appeared under the title of 
“A Collection of Names of Merchants 
Living in and about the City of Lon- 
don carefully collected, for the benefit 
of all Dealers that shall have occas:on 
with any of them, directing them at 
the first sight of their names to the 
Place of their abode.” Recently a 
perfect copy of this rare little book 
was sold for $90.—London Mail. 


—— +o 


s 
Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
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Circulation 149,261 


RATE 35 CENTS. 
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Marks in circulation 





don’t tell enough. The 





yearly average is better, 





but best of all is the 





statement of circulation 





for each and every day 


of the preceding month 








printed in every issue 
of The Chicago 
Record- Herald. 




















Wuat More 
Can Be Saw ? 


Che 


Des Moines 
Capital 


has the largest circulation, city 
and country, in the State of 
Iowa. The quality of the ' 
circulation is as high as the 
citizenship of the great State 
of Iowa. 


EASTERN OFFICEs: 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
87 Washington St. 166 World Building. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 





























CONCRETE—A COMMODITY 
TO ADVERTISE. 





Some of the magazines and 
most of the farm papers carry ad- 
vertisements of apparatus for 
making concrete blocks for build- 
ing purposes. These ads have per- 
haps a very wide significance from 
the standpoint of future advertis- 
ing business. Increase in cost of 
lumber and other building mate- 
rials in this country, where for 
three centuries timber was an ob- 
struction, has put the cost of build- 
ing up to a point where people of 
moderate means cannot afford 
homes. While lumber, brick and 
labor are rising, concrete, or ce- 
ment, are going down, and the sup- 
ply is inexhaustible. 

How is this material to be ad- 
vertised? That would be difficult 
to predict. Building materials have 
always been more or less refrac- 
tory when it comes to exploiting 
through systematized _ publicity. 
Despite the hundreds of millions 
of dollars spent in building yearly, 
all advertising in the building field 
has been either technical, as in 
trade publications, or fragmentary 
in the magazines, dealing with 
novelties like floors, mantels, 
paints, hardware, roofing, sheath- 
ing, plans for homes, etc. Such 
an inconceivable demand exists for 
all these things, however, that even 
the least attractive advertising has 
paid. And while the amount of 
such advertising in a single popu- 
lar publication may not be great, 
the total published annually is 
enormous. There might easily be 
ten, twenty, fifty times as much, 
and it would all pay if the proper 
articles were behind it. Such ad- 
vertising of building materials as 
is printed bears testimony to the 
ingenuity of advertising agents and 
publishers, who have literally in- 
vented ways for such manufac- 
turers to bring their products be- 
fore the public. 

This same element of ingenuity 
will doubtless be needed in the de- 
velopment of concrete as building 
material. It has begun with. nov- 
elties, like machines for making 
cement blocks. It may long be con- 
fined to such novelties, the archi- 
tect who sells plans for frame 
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houses to-day entering the field 
with plans for concrete houses to- 
morrow. On the other hand, a 
great ‘advertising campaign for 
concrete in general might be under- 
taken by corporations that produce 
it. Concrete construction means 
an increased use of steel—so great 
an increase that perhaps the steel 
corporations alone could afford to 
pay for a general cement campaign. 
The movement might even extend 
to the real estate field. Difference 
in cost between frame cottages, 
brick residences and concrete con- 
struction will ultimately attract at- 
tention from that enterprising 
clientele, if it hasn’t already. Here, 
of course, the advertising of con- 
crete houses becomes a purely local 
proposition, to be handled by the 
newspaper publisher. 

These are only general lines of 
probable development. Concrete 
now furnishes the topic for dozens’ 
of newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, and even editorials. The two 
chief facts with regard to cement . 
and concrete to-day are an enor- 
mous, growing demand, with a 
boundless supply to be delivered in 
infinite forms. In 1889 we pro- 
duced only $500,000 worth of Port- 
land. In 1903 we produced $27,- 
713,319 worth. Reinforced con- 
crete construction is fire and rain- 
proof, practically indestructible 
when built properly. It is so cheap 
that in Liverpool a $17,000 brick 
dwelling was lately duplicated for 
$6,000 in cement. It has been em- 
ployed within the past few years 
for many kinds of buildings in this 
country, from skyscrapers to cot- 
tages, bridges and outbuildings. 

—__+o>—_— 

A cATALOGUE of advertising novel- 
ties from the Photo-Jewelry Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, shows several new ideas in 
such articles. One is a small advertis- 
ing mirror for ladies, a hand-glass with 
a handle that folds, permitting it to 
be carried in the purse. Several torms 
of metal clips, for holding papers to- 
gether, are now made with space upon 
each clip for an advertisement. Col- 
lar buttons are furnished with ads 
stamped on the back, and even watch 
fobs have been turned to advertising 
purposes. 

—_——__+9+—___—_ 
in 


Most men _ believe advertising; 


comparatively few know just what kind 
of advertising they believe in most.— 
Advertising World, ; 
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A Roll of Honor 











(FOURTH YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to tne 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submittea for 
chat edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. auly signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a ngure rating in the 1906 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures tn the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has aright 


to know wnat he pays his nara casn for. 





The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905,8,781. 
Actual aver, for Oct., Nov, aud Dec., 1905, 8.968. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain View, Signs of the Times. 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 


Oakland, Herald. Arerage 


Actual 








1905, 10,260; May, 1906, 19.- 
3 ific Coast 

UA 552. Ouly Pacific 
G A ne daily circulation guaranteed by 
TEEO Rowell’s American Newspaper 


Directory. 


kland, Tribune, evening. Average for 12 

a -; ending December 34, 1905, daily 18,481. 
SanF iaeo. Pacific Churchman, semi-m >.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; Muy, 1906, 1,700, 
San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly, 
literary; two hundred and eigut pages, 5x8 


Circulation 1904, 48,916: year ending Nov., ’05, 
59,416. Home Offices, 431 California Street. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay, 
Actual ater. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11,658. 


yer. P : st Printing and Pub- 
lisning Go. 735 Mon i905, 4. B20 Sy. 60.104. 
Average for May, 1906, dy. 58,753; Sy. T3114, 
ga" The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonfa, Sentinel, dy. Aver. for 1905, 5.022. 
E. Katz, Speciai Agent, N. Y. 


Bridgeport. Evening Post, Sworn daily av. 
1905, 11,02, *E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


GUAR 
TEED 


m-Union. Sworn Hae 


Bridgeport. Tele; 
av, 79081017 1. ‘ant ads one cent a word. 








Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual arerage 
Sor 1905, 7,582. 

Meriden. Morning Kecord and Republican, 
Daily average for 1905, 7.078. 


New Haven, Evening Register. daiiy. Actual 
av. for 1905, 18,711: Sunday, 11,811, 


New Maven. Paliadium, dy. Arer. 1904, 7.857; 
1905, 8,686. E. Katz, Special Agent. N.Y. 


New Haven. Union. Average 1905. ss. Ge8, 


ist 3 mos, 1/906, 16,486, E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. Y. 

New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 195, 6,109, 
2. Katz., Special Agent, N. Y. 

Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily arerage year 
ending Dec.. 1905,8.170. Aprilcirc., as certified 
by Ass’n am. Adv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 
1904, &.850; 1905, 56,920; now, 6,818. 

Waterbury. Republican. dy. rer. for 1905. 
%.648. La Coste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 195. 85.550 (O©). 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. Metropolis, dy. Ar. 1904, 8.760, 
Averuge (9/5,8,980. E. Katz, Sp. Agent. N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Coustitution. Daily average 1/905, 
38,0903 Sunday, 48.781. 

Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998, Semi-weeily 56.781; May, 1906, 
daily, &2.517; Sun., 53.977; semi-wy., 74.281. 

Atinntn. News Actual daily average 1905, 
24.402. S. C. Beckwith. Sp Ag., N. Y. & Chi. 

Auguata, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1905 average. 6,048. 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,880; sirst three months of 1906, 5, 913. 

Cairo, Cit zen. Daily average January. Feb- 
ruary and March, 1906, 1,512. 

Champaign. News. First four months 1906, 
daily, 3.076 ; weekly. 8.446. 

Chiengs. Bakers’ Melper, monthly ($2.00) 
Bakers’ Hetper Co. Arerage for 195,4.100(@0) 
Chicugo, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly; $2.0 
Average circulation 1905. to Dec. sist, 66.605. 





Chicago, Dental leview, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 3,708. 
Chieago. Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 


ing investment paper of the United States. 
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Chicago, —_— Average for 1905. 144,. 
806 copies duily; 90% fe circulation in city; 
larger city circulation than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined b 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith 
Thompson, Representatives. 


Chicago, Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actuai aver., 1905, 80.700, Jan,, 1906, 42,460. 


Chieago, Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation sor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 

Ohlengo, Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made Oct. 20, 1905, showed 85,120 
paid subscribers. leaches nearly 90% of the post- 
offices in Nebraska; 80% of the postoffices in 
Illinois. Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minn- 
esota; half the poxtoffices in Indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vertisements guaran 

Ohieago, Record- rn Average 1904, daily 

145.761, Sunday 199.400, average 1906, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. 
&@The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Chieago, Svenska Nyheter. _ weekly. 
average December, 1905, 21,775. 


Chieago. System, monthly. The System Co 
pup. Eastern office | Madison Ave., N. Y. Aver- 
age for vear REN More 1906, 50.556. Cur- 
rent average in excess of 60.000. 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


Sworn 


Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, xnd the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (©©). 

Peoria. Evening Journal, daily aoe Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1905, 18,873 


Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1905, d’y 21,042, S’y 9,674. 


INDIANA. 


Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1905, 14. 
040. Sundays over 15,000. E. Katz, S. AW. 


Indianapolis, Up-to-Date Farming. 
156,250 semi-monthly; 75c. a line. Write us 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Gees weekly. 
Actual net average for 15, 24.890. 

Prineeton, Clarion-News, daily one weekly, 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 


tee Sun-Telegram. Sworn av, 1905, dy. 
8.744. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
1905, 27.205. Sworn aver, for May, 1906, 7,548. 


IOWA. 


Davenport, Catholic Messenger, 
Actual average for 1905, 5,314. 


Davenport. Times. Daily arer. April, 11.966, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
taan any other paper or no pay Sor space, 


Des Moines. Capital, daily. Lafayette Young 
publisher. Actual average sold 195. 39.178. 
Present circulation over 40.000. City and State 
circulation largest in Iowa. More local advertis. 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. The rate sive cents a line. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or Iowa 
paper. Average circulation sor apr.,dy. 27,647. 


Keokuk. Gate City, Daily av. 1904, $145: 
1905, 3.406. 

Muscatine. Journal. rnal, Daily av. 1905, 5,882, 
Semi-veekly &, 093, 


weekly. 


1905 av., * 
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ten City, Journal, daily. Average for 1905 
24.961. av. sor Feb., 1906, 26,708, 

Prints most news and most ret r and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 80 0 per cent of t homes in city, 


Sioux Olty, Tribune. Ey Evening. Net sworn 

daily, average 1905, 24,287 : Feb.. 1906, 26.426. 

jar ae of largest paid circulation. Ninety 

t of Sioux City’s reading public reads 

he Tribune. Only Iowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star, 


KANSAS. 


Wutehinson. News. Daily 1905, 8.485. E. 
Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. J 3 

Lawrence, World, evening and peers . Copies 
printed, 195, daily, 8.578; 5 weekly. 8.150. - 


Wichita, Star, wou: Averaye for year end- 
ing January, 1906, 2.845 


KENTUCKY. 
Leziagses. Leader. Ar. ’05 4.694, Sun. 
6.168, £. Katz, Spec. Agt. poem “3 
Owensboro. Inquirer. Dy. av., 1905, 1.918 
May, 06, 2,622, Payne & Young, ‘N.Y. and Chie. 
LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. Item. official journai of the 
vity. Av. cir. for Jan., Feb, and Murch, 1906, 
25,864; av. cir. Jan., 1906, 24.615: for Feb., 
1906, » 25.419; for March, j7906" 26 50693 for April, 


1906, 
MAINE. 


Auguata. Comfort, mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actuul average sor 1905, 1,269,578. 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905, 6.986. 6. weekly, 2.090. 


Average Jor 1905, datly 





Bangor. Commercial. 
9.453. weekly 29,117. 

Dover. Piscataquis Ubserver. 
average 1906, 2,019. 

Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. 
1905, 7,598 (OO). weekly 17.448 (© ©). 

hg Maine Woods ana Woodsman.week ly, 

. W. Brackett Co. Ar Arerage for 195, 8.07%. 

genie Evening Express, Average for 1905, 
daily 12,005. Sunday Telegram, 8,423, 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. U.S. Naval Ipstitute, Proceedings 
of ;q.; copies printed av.yr. end’g Sept. 1905,1,637. 
Geant American, dy. Av.42mo. to Jan. 3s, 
64,187. Sun., 59.942. No return privileye. 


pene News, aaily. Evening News*Pub- 
lishing oe” Average 195, 60,6738. For 
or. 1906. 66, 096, 
he absolute, correctness of the 
Latest circulation rating a 


Actual weekly 


Aver. for 


oUAR the News is guaranteed oy the 
AN ubdlishers of Rowell's American 
TEED ewspaper Directo who will 
pay one hundred do lars to the 


Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly, Actual average 1905, 99,491, 
Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week aay av, 
oaton. ae Average 1905, daily, 192.584, 
gy Circulation Daily 
of any two cent in the United states. 
100,000 more ciroulasi a than any other Sunday 
paper in New England.” dvert:isements go in 

morning and inarioas editions for one price. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 





ieravawy teed by the publishers of 
ya Rowell’s American News- 
EED paper Directory, who will 


pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully cone 
troverts its accuracy. 
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Boston. Post. Average for May, 1906, Boston 
Daily Post. 285.638; Boston ounday Post, 
234.380. Daily gain over May, 1905, 7.879; 
Sunday gain az May, 195. 44.697. Flat 
rates, r. 0.p. daily. 20 cents; Sunday, 18 cents. 
eee Prrcakefust Table Paper of New Eng- 
land. 

Fall River. News. Largest cir’n, Daily ar. ’0;, 
6.668 %) Robt. Tomes. Rep., 1/6 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


Lynn, Evening News. Actual average for 1905, 
* 


Springfield, Farmand Home. National Agri- 
cuitural semi- monthy. Total paid circulation, 
72.564, Distributed at 59,164 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. All advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo. Aver- 
ave 1#5, 206.0838. No issue iess than 200.000. 
Au advertisements gua; anteed. 


Springfield. New England Homestead. Onl 
important agricultural weekly in New Englan 
Paid ————, 40,000. Reaches every post- 
office in Mass. k.1.. and Conn., and allin Ver 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine. except a fewin 
the woods. all advertisements guaranteed. 








Worcester. {Opinion P tees, daity(© ©). 
Paid average for 1905, 4,25 
MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. Telegram Dy. av. last three months, 
1905,5.171. Payne & Youngs. Specials. 


Grand Kapids. kKvening Prese dy. Arerage 
1905, 46.456. Covers Western Michigan. 





Jackeon, Morning Patriot, Areruge May, 1906, 
6,078; Sunday, 6,505; weekly (April). 2.818, 


Saginaw. Courier Herald. daily. ae. 
Averuge 1905.12.394: May. 1906, 14,27 


Saginaw. Evening News. daily. Average for 
$905, 16,710; May, 1906, 19,483, 


MINNESOTA. 
Minnenpoilia. farmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1905, 46.428. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actucai vor” 1905, 87,1387; first 
cix months 1906, 100, 

abeolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulation ratiny 
is guaranteed by the Americu.. 

Aare Newspaper Directory. Circulation ‘s 

practically confine to the Jarmers 
TEED of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 

Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most projitably. 


Minneapoll«. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 
In 1905 average daily circulation 67.588. Daily 
average circulation. for May, 16, 73.441. 
Aver, Sunday circulation, May, 1906,70,.883%. 

absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings ts 
guaranteed by the American News- 
CAE paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
BAaA% classes and gues into more homes 
than any p _— in its jield. It 

brings resul 


Minneapolis, School Education, mo. Cir. 1905, 
9.50. Leading educationai journal in the N.-W: 


Winnenpolia Tribsne. W. J. Murpby, pub 
Est. 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. The Sunday 
Tribune average per issue for the first three 
months of 1906 was 82.709. The daily Tribune 
average per issue for the first three months of 
1906, was 105,199. 

CIRCULA I°N The Evening Tribune ts guar- 
anteed to nave a larger circula- 
tion than any other gee 
olis newspaper's evening edi- 

Aa tion. The carrier-delivery of 

the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 

ve a8) olis is many thousands greater 

than that of any other news- 

paper. The city circulation 

by Am. Newea- alone exceeds 43.00 daily. The 

paper Diréc- Tribune in the recognized 

tory. Want Ad paper of Minne- 
apolia. 


Minneapolia. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1905,51.512. 
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31.. 








ODI oreo F 


30... 


sale. 


Daily Aver. 
Sund’y Aver. 


. 


Total, Mw d Post 
ays 

Total, Sy. Post 
4 days 


Circulation of the 
Boston Daily ‘Post”’ 
and the Boston Sun- 
day “Post,” Day By 
Day, for the Month 
of May, 1906. 





SUNDAY DAILY 
236,925 
236, 806 
236,433 
236,953 
236, 808 


236,458 
236,411 
236,390 
235, 175 
236,012 
235,318 


240,657 


235,400 


288,522 


233,978 
238,604 
238,540 
283,176 
284,185 
235,045 


233,836 
280,716 
248,982 
236,340 


282,240 


229, 226 





6,363,451 


- - - 235,683 
- - - 234,380 


The above is a correct state- 
ment of complete papers 
printed and delivered for 


Press waste omitted. 
E. A. GRozIER, 


Boston ‘ Post.” 


Boston, May 31. 1900. 





































&t. Paul. A. O. U. W. Guide. <Averaye weekly 
circulution for 1905, 22.542. 

St. Paul. Dispatch. Average net sold for year 
1905, 60,568 daily. 

St. Paul, Tbe Farmer, s..mo. Rate, 4%. per 
line, with discounts. C:rculation for six months 
ending December, 1906, 92.625. 


St. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
york Sor January—Vaily 35,802, Sunday 82,- 
Ss 





The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the ameri- 
Arar can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per ceut of the money due for sub- 
TEED scriptions is collected,showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All matters pertain- 
tuy to circulation are upen to investigation. 


Winona. The Winona Republican - Herald, 
oldest, largest and best newspaper in Minnesota 
outside the Twin Cities and Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, — daily. Average 1905, 18.894. 
Dec.,'05, 14.088. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kanane City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general advertisers. 





St. Joneph, News and Press. Circulation 
1905, 35,158. Smith & Thompson, Lust. Rep. 


St Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 9,925. 


St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000, 


St. Louja, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8.041 (© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Loulia, National Farmer an Stock Grower, 
monthly, Areraye sor 1903, 106 o>: averave or 
1904, 104,750: average for 1905, 105,541, 


MONTANA. 
Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
cire’n 1905, 11.776. Aver. Dec., 1905, 12.698, 


Missoula. Missou.ian, oe morning. Av. 
1905, daily, 4.185; Sundau, 5.40%. Doubled m 
size, advertising and circulation past 18 months. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lineoln, Daily Star. evening 
and Sunday morning. -ictual 
Aa duily average sor 1904,15.239. 
Tero For 1905, 16.409. Only Neb- 
raska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 





Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Averuge 1905, 147.032. 

Lineoin. Freie Presse, weekly. ictualaverage 
for 1905, 150.784. 





i leesio _founent and News. Daily average 
1905, 27,0 





Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. focuses 
circulation year ending January, 1906, 40,714 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegranh. The only daily in city. 
Sworn aver, for 6 mos, ending Mar, «/,'06,4,410 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: 1905, 
6.515; /st 3 mos. 1906, 6.965: March, 1906,7,191, 





Jgraey City. Evening Journal. 4Arerage for 
1905, 22.546. Lust 3m mos 1905, 23,408, 


Newark. Evening Ne News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. average for 1905. 60.1023 Apr. ’06. 68,782, 
Plainfield, Daily Press. Averave 1975, 2.874. 
firsts months, 1906,2.9%1. It’s the leading paper. 


Trenton, Times. Average. 1904, 14,774; 1905, 
16.45; April, 18,525. Only evening paper. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany . Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1905, 16.812. I0sthe leading papers 


Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.sor year end. March, 16, 12,416 Ck 


Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./905, Sunday 86,- 
274; daily 483.008; Enquirer, even.. 31.027. 


Ruffalo. Evening News. Daily averaye 1904, 
88.457; 195 94.690. 


Catakill, Recorder. /905 average. 3.811; May, 
1906,8.988. Best adv. medium in Hudson Vailey. 


Corning. Lantos, evening. <Avreruye, 1404, 
6.235: 195,6.595. 


Cortland, Democrat fridays. Fst.1840. Aver. 
1905, 2.126. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Giens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev’g paper 
Average year ending March «. March «1, 1906, 2,508. 


LeRoy. Gazette, est. est. 1826. Av. 1905, 2,287. 
Largest wy. cir. Genesee. nesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 


Mount Vernon. A , evening. gaat daily 
average 1 year ending June. 45 une, 1906, 8,582 


Newburgh. News. daily. daily. Av. 1905, 5.160. 
3.000 more than all other Newb'gh paperscomuined 


New York City. 

New York. American A; riculturist, Best 
farm “und family agricultural weekly in Middle 
and Southern States. Circulates 100,000 cop- 
ies weekly, of which 95.468 are act pal 
subscribers, as per count of ‘June 1, 1905. — 
pg eat character and purchasing po 
of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New 
York include eve ny pestories e in the State. In 
New Jersey it goes to 77% of all the postoftices; in 
Delaware 87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 854, 
and to 202 to 40% of the postoffices in the pooh. 
States. All advertisements guaranteed. 


American Magazine (Leslie’s Mente), Pre- 
sent average circulation, 256.108, Guaran- 
teed urerage, 250,000. Excess, 78.296. 


army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for jirst 19 issues. 1906. 9.592 (OO). 


Atlantis. Daily pee newspaper. Actual aver- 
age for 195, 9.855 


Raker’s Review. monthly. W.k. Gregory Co., 
publishers. -ictual average age Sor 1905 5,008, 

Benziger’s magazine, family monthi A Ben- 
ziger Brothers. eee Sor 1905,44.166, pres- 
ent cerculation, 50,006 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical). Krank Queen, 
Puo. Co,, Ltd. Aver. sor 195, 26,.228(O). 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. morthly. 
In 1995, average issue, 19.0 (Oo). 
bD. I. MALLETT, Pub.. 243 Broaaway. 


Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1905, 
54.668. Only Jewish morning daily. 












Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1905, 5.34 

Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertizers, _ 
lished every W ednesday. Established 1883. 
tual weekly average for 1963, 11.001. ahaa 
weeily average for 1904, 918. Actual weekly 
average for 195, 15.090 copies. Actual weekly 
average | for the Jirst seventeen weeks in 1906, end- 
ing April 25, 16,250 copies, 


The People’s Home Jourral. 544.541 monthly. 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1905—all to paid-in-adrance sub- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton. pubi:sher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
erculation for tear ending May, 196, 5.8053 
May. 1906, issue. 7.81%. 

The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Coa. 
publishers. Daily wrerage 1905, 13.158. 


The World. Actual arer. for 1905, Morn... 306.« 
490, Erening, $71.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


Sehenectady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1904, 12.574; 1905, 15.058, 


Syracuse, Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Acer, 1905, daily $5.552. Sunday 40,098, 
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Utiea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average Jor 1905, 2.645. 

Utien. Press. daily. wtto a. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1905. 14.53%, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Av. 1903, 
72. Av. 14s, 9.756. Ar, for 1905. 10,206, 


Raleigh, Evening Times. Leads all afternoon 

rs in circulation between Richmond and 

itlanta. Full A. P. dispatches. Actual daily 
average 1905, 4.251. 





Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver. for Jan., Feb., Mar, and Apr,, 196, 7,795. 
OHIO. 
Ashtabula, Amerikan < ged 
Actual average for 1905. 10.76 
Columbus. Hunter-trader- oe monthly. 
Actual average circul ition 1905, 22.708, 
Coshocton, Age, Duty wr. 1905, 2,128; in city 
10,000: factory pay-rolis $:5v,000 monthly. 
Dayton, The Watchword. Illus. Young Peo 
ple’s Paper. Ar. 1905, 85.519. lbc. per agate line 


Finnish 


Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir.415,000, 
Springfield. Woman's Home Companion 


June, 196, circulation, 565,000; pe 000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N. City. 


TYoung«town. Vindicato:. D'y ar.’05. 12.910: 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste « Maxwell. N.Y. & Chicago. 


Zaneaville. Times-Recorder. Sworn arerage 
1905.10,564. Guaranteed double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% iu excess combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1905 arer. 
11,161. Apr., 6, 15.284. EH. Katz. Agent. N.Y. 


OREGON. 


Portions. Evening Telegram. Circulation 
1905, 22.142. Guin over 1904, S71. 


Portiand, pee”, Dy. and Sy. Actual aver. 
ror May. 25,431. iver. year ‘05. 21,926. 

Portland. Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 
13,588. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erie. Times, daily. Arer. for 1905, 
May, 1906, 16.958. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N. Y. 


Warrisbure. Telezrapb. Sworn ar., Apr.. 18,+ 
769. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b g, or no pay. 


Philadelphia, Contectioners’ Journal. 
Av. 1904, 5.004: 1905, 5.470 (OO). 


Philadeiphia, Farm Journal, 
mootaly. ¥ ilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publisuers, Average for 
1905, 563.266. Printers’ Ink 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bowl 
to Far:n Journal for the reasou 
that ‘that paper. among all those 
“publisned iu the Un:ted States, 

“has oe°n pronounced the one 
“that dest serves its purpose as 
“an educator and counseior 
“ror the ayricultural popula- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical medium for com- 
“municatng with them 
“through its avertising cotumns.” “Unlike any 
other paper.”’ 

Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. ver- 
circulation, 1905,daily 51.508: Sunday, 44.4659 
sworn statement, Circulation books vpen. 

Philadel Iphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 


15,248, 


mo. 


UA 
are 
TEEO 


aper, esides the Guarantee 

GUAR r,it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
'a4°% =6most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn daily av- 
erage for 1905, 106,600; Sunday 
average April, 1906, 156,284, 
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. rot aaa nearly everybody reads THE 


The Philadelphia 


BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
eulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 
month of May, 1906: 














Total for 27 days, 5,898,549 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR MAY, 


218,465 copies a day 


THE RULLETIN’S circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitte 1. 

Wirtiam LL. McCLE4n, Publisber. 

PHILADELPHIA, Juve 4th, 1906. 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly. ‘‘The paper that gets results,” 


Pittsburg, The U. fea duinteinne Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21,36 

Veat Chester. Local News, 

daily: W. H. Hodgson, Averayefor 

1905, 15.297. In its 34th year. 

ry) Independent. Has Chester County 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

re No - a news. henze 18 a home 


Chester County is second 
an Pn the ‘State in agricultural wealth. 


Willinmaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weeirly. Average 1905,226.718. Smith & Tromp- 
son. Keps., New Yori and Chicago. 


York. Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1905 
18,551. Enters two-thirds of Yoric homes. 


RHODE {SLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver, c{rculation 
Sour months endiny April 30, ’v6, 127.302 (sworn). 


Providence. Daily Journal. 17.6238 (@O). 
Sunday, 20.388 «O©0). Evening Bulletin8?, 783 
averaye 19/5. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 





Weateriy. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1995, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieaton. ome Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1905,4.30 


Columbia, State, Actual aver- 
age for 1905, taily 9.582 copies 


GUAR (OO); sem:-weekly, 2,625, Sunday 
AN 05, LILOTZ(OO). Actual average 
MAA Jan.to April 30. 06, daily 10,717; 


Sunday 11.654. 
TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
December 31, 1905. 15.018. Weekly 
average 1904, 14,518. 
One of only three papers in 
the South, and ouly paper in 
Tennessee awarded the Guaruntee 
Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and advertising patronage. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Arerage March 11.593. 
Carries more advertising in six days than aovs 
Information. 


contemporary in seven, Write for 

















Memphis. Commercial Appeal, rir Sunday, 
338.915. Sunday 

Taompson, 

Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 


Memphis. Times, ey 4 Circulation year 
endiny February, 1906, 


Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 198:, 
8,772; for 194, 20.7083 for 1905, 80,227. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guranteed. 


El Pano. Herald. Av.’05,5,011; Feb '06. 5.568 
Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80¢ of Bl 
Paso homes. Only E! Paso paper eligible to Rol) 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


San Angelo, Standard, weekly. Average for 
year ending May 6, 1906, 8,018 (2). 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. £. Langley. " nea 
8.527, for last six mouths, 1905,8.691 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. '05, 6,558. 
Now 7.200, or more. Largest city and State 
circulution, Examined by Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers, 





Burlington, News, daily, evening. Actual 
daily arerage 1904, 6,018 ; 1905, 6,886; Decen.ber, 
1905, 7.491. 

Montpelier, Argus. Actual daily average 
1905, 3.242, 

Rutland. Herald: Average 1904, 3,523. <At- 
erage 1905, 4.286 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 3,051. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville, The Bee. 4r. 1905, 
196, 2,865. Largest cir’n, 


2.846. April. 
Only eve’g pauper. 


Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1905, 
29.543. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


Kieh mond, Tinnes-Dispatch, 
morning. 

Actual daily average year end- 
ing December. 1905, 20.376. High 
price circulation with no waste 
or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Tacoma. Ledger. Daily average 1905, 15,8443 
Sunday, 20.385: weekly, 9.642. 


Tacoma. News. Arerage " ed four months 
1906, 16,212; Saturday, 17. 687 


Seattle, Post- snetieee (OO). 
Arerage for May. /906— Week-dau, 
25. 158; Sunday, 85.482, Only 
m’n'g eo in Seattle; only gold 
marked and guaranteed circula- 
tion in Washington. A FULL PAID 
circulation of exceptional merit 
and GENUINE value. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


GUAR 
YEED 


UA 
— 
TEED 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. - R. E, Hornor, 
pub. Average sor 1905, 2.4 
Ronceverte, W.Va. News, wy. m. B. Blake 


& Son, pubs. Average first 5 pa as 1906, 2,112. 

Wheeling. News. Daity paid cire., 11,196, 
Sunday paid cire., 11,887. For 1905. Guaran- 
tees a paid circulation equal to any other two 
Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janesville. Gazette. d’lyand s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
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Madison, State Journal, dy. Circulation aver- 
age 1905,3,482. Onlyafternoon paper. 


Milwaukee. Badger and Farmers’ Record, 
mo.; 75.000 copies (sf); rate 30c. a line; larnest 
mo. farm journal circulation in this territory, 
Milwaukee. Evening ‘ Wisconsin, d’y. Av. 1905, 
26.648; May, 1906, 28.962 (O©). 


Milwaukee, The Journal. ev’g. 


pe 1905, 40,512: May, 1966, 

4.680. a daily circu- 

GUAR ation of The Milwaukee Journal 
AN 7s double that of any other even- 
TEED ing and more than is the paid 


circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. 
190k, 7.23 


Average for 
. Average for the the year, 1905, 7,658. 


T** WISCONSIN 
GRICOLTORIST. 


Racine. Wis.. Est. 1877. = 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41.74 

First five months, 1996. 47%.272. 
Has « larger circulation in Wis- 
consin than any other paper. Adv. 
$2.80 an inch. N. Y. Office. Temple 
Court. W. C. Richarason,. Mgr. 


Sheboygan, Naily Journal. Arerage 1905, 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne. Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1905, 4.511. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province. daily, Average for 


1905, %.687: May, 196, 9.472. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 








Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. Aver. for 1904. 4.356 GE); ir 1905, 4,308. 
U.S. Kep., H. C. Fisher, New Yor 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


WiInnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1905. datiy, 80.048: weeny, 15,654. 
Daily. May, 1906, 84.180. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. Reaches 
all the German-s * ae 4 population of 200, 
its exclusive fiel Aver. for the year end. ‘May, 
1906. 15,782; aver. last six months, 16,051. 


Winnipeg. Telegram. Daily av 05. 18,707; 
last three mouths 20,577. (Sat. average 25,000), 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Halifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening 
Circulation, 1905, 15,553. Flut rate. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade,monthiy Arerage for 1905, 6.083. 

Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
circulation for year ending Dec. 30. 1905, 88.282. 
Advertising rate é6c. per inch. at. 

Toronto. Star, daily. Daily average Feb- 
ruary, 1906, 41,938 copies. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual averaye 1904, daily 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207. 


Montreal. Star. dy. Sey, Graham &Co. Av, 
for 194 dy. 56.795. wy. 125.240, Av. for 1905, 





Mail. 





average 1905. duily 8,149: semi-weekly 8,059, 


dy. 58,1253 wy. 126,807 








circulation. 


A rating in the Roll of Honor practi- 
cally amounts to a verification of a paper’s 
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(©©) corp MARK PAPERS @@ 








Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory. one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (© ©). 


. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@O). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 15, Daily 
835,590 (OO). Sunday 4%,731, Wy,'04, 107.925. 


AUGUSTA a (O00). 
paper; 1905 average 


ILLINOIS, 
GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (@©), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi d ads than all others inits line. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Bick. 0 {0 ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 1 
BAKERS’ HELPER(@ ©), nly oe “Gold 
Mark’ vaxing journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory. 
TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
Satisfactury results. 


Only morning 





NTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (O ©) 

Best paper in city ; read by vest people. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of america (©). 

BOSTON PILOT (©O®), every Saturday. 
Cathoh:. Patrick M. Donanoe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (OO), estab 
lished 1830. ‘he only gold mark dai.y im Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (QO), Boston. The 
medium through which to reach textile mills 
using 1,885,000 horse power. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBI we ve io ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Englan 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK TIMES (©©). Largest high-clars 
circulation. 

BROOKLYN EA*LE(@O) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn mee 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, 
Best advertising medium in this section. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (@O).—The leading 
American authority — Tribune, Scranton, Pa. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@@). First in 
its class in circulation, infiuence and prestige. 

TITE CHURCHMAN (@@)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-tpiscopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 

ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© ©) covers the field 
Readgind studied by thousands, (ldest, avlest 
electrical weekly. 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

Ng 1905, average issue, 19,020 (OO). . 

D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Kroadway, N. Y. 

STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (00). The 
stancard authority the world over on street and 
interurban rail ing. Average weekly circu- 
lation durin: 1905 was 8,160 copies. 


NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever mer- 


KE 





Roman 


N.Y. 








tions Arrerica’s —- newspapers Mentions 
the New iork HERALD first. 





CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘laese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE ‘© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 

ELECTRICAL WOKLD (© (OO), established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
ot American Advertisers to be average 
weekly from January 6th to March 34, 1906. 


VOGUE « 


isa 
GOLD MARK PAPER. 


Printers’ Ink recently credited VoGuE 
with carrying more advertising than 
any other of the leadir.g weeklies. 

A sample copy of VoGuE will be mailed 
to any one who will cut out this advertise- 
ment and send itto VoGug with name and 
address. We want you to study this paper, 
which is the leader among fashion publi- 
cations. There is a reason why VoGUE 
carries its quantity of advertising. Send 
for a sample copy and see why. 


VOGUE, 
New York. 





11-13-1§ East 24th St., 











OULe 

CINCINNATI ENQUIR ER (©. Great-—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied bv Beck with, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PPNNSYLVANIA. 


CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. Technical 
journai;40 years; leading vehicle magazine. 


THE_PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. it 1s on tne Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
parer Sworn dail att 1905, 106,600; Sun- 

Wy 


THE PITTSBURG 
©o DISPATCH o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro 
ductive. Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
moraine paper as: —— a preeiige most 
profitable to advertise:s. argest home 
delivered circulation int Greater Pittsburg. 

















RIIODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@ ©), aconservatire, 
¢nterprising newspaper without a single rival. 

SOUTIECAROLINA. 


THE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, large=t circulation in south Carolina, 




















THE NEWS AND COURIER (©), Charleston, 
8.C. Paid circulation of highest class in every 
part of South Carolina and adjoining States. 


TENNESSEE. 
THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; semi-monthly. ‘lhe South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 


VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of No:folk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (O©). Only 
m rning paper in Seattle. Oldest in state. A 
p-per read and respected by ali classes. 


WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©), the only gold mark daily in Wiscousin. 
Leos than one tuousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 





CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MalIL. Circulation 15.558, flat rate. 


> 





MAGAZINE NOTES. 

F. W. Leavitt, advertising manager 
of the Housekeeper, Minneapolis, is in,/ 
the East in the interest of that maga- 
zine. 


Sydney Wood, with offices at 150 
Nassau street, New York, has becom: 
advertising representative of the late- 
ly transferred Broadway Magazine. 


To stimulate midsummer _ business 
Everybody's wil run a two-color form 
in red and black in the July and 
August issues, charging therefor only 
fifteen per cent in addition to regular 
rates, 

Will C. Izor has given up the New 
York office of the Woman’s Home 
Companion to take a position on the 


Home Magazine in Indianapolis, re- 
cently purchased by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 

According to the publishers’ state- 
ment, the Woman's Home Companion 


for June had the largest issue in its 
history, 565,000 copies. This was 
115,000 copies more than is charged 
for on the present advertising rate. 


Early in the fall the Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine will start a heavy cir- 


culation campaign in daily papers. 
This monthly is now issued at 
Spottswood P. O., in New Tersey, 
twenty-five miles Southwest of New 
York. 

The publishers of Motor lately 


caused the arrest of William L. Borko- 


witz, said to be an advertising agent 
at 106 Fulton street. New York, who 
was charged w'th offering that mag- 
azine’s mailing list for sale to a rival 
journal in the automobile field, the 
Motor World. The publisher of the 
latter immediately notified Motor, and 
the list was recovered. It had been 
stolen from the office. 

The book-publishing firm of G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons announce that Putnam’ s 
Magazine is to be revived in New 
York. The old Putnam’s Magazine 
was issued from 1852 to 1857, and re- 
vived again in the sixties, but was 
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always too high-class to be successful. 
The new Putnam's, it is said, will be 
of high character, printing no 1llus- 
trations. No date has been set for the 
first issue. The house already — 
one magazine, the Critic. 


Hereafter the Philadelphia Record 
will charge the regular commercial rate 
of twenty-five cents a Ine for maga- 
zine advertising, taking this business 
out of the publishers’ classification that 
applies to books, fifteen cents a line. 
Kendall Cressy, advertising manager 
of that paper, regards the use of a 
lower rate by magazines to build up 
circulation in competition with daily 
papers as unfair to the latter. His 
decision was also based on the fact 
that magaznes use newspapers to at- 
tract advertisers to their columns. 


It is reported that a new corporation, 
capitalized at $1,000,000, has _ been 
formed by the S. S. McClure. interests 
as an outcome of the recent divis:on in 
the corporation publishing McClure’s. 
No details have been given out, how- 
ever. Will H. Irwin, for several years 
on the New York Sun, has been made 
editor of McClure’s. A rumor that 
J. S. Phillips, who lately left that 
magazine, had purchased the American 
Magazine, is denied by the Colver 
Publishing Co., which admits that there 
has been negotiations to that end. 


The Overland Monthly has been 
moved to Alameda, Cal., and is being 
reorganized. Its plant “was destroyed 
in the San Francisco fire. The Sunset 
Magazine, which appears as an eight- 
page periodical for May, has _a_ tem- 
porary office in the Ferry Building, 
San Francisco. At the time of the 
fire the regular May issue was on the 
press. Everything was destroyed ex- 
cept the mailing list, a few manuscripts 
and contract records. The June issue 
will duplicate the burned number as 
far as possible. Both magazines are 
represented in New York by W. A. 
Wilson, Fourth avenue and 23d street, 


> 
+> 


A BIGGER PLANT. 

Clem Studebaker, the wagon manu- 
facturer of South Bend, Indiana, visit-° 
ed Yellowstone Park. He came to 
the hotel where there is a space on the 





register for the impressions of the 
guests. 

There was the usual string of 
“Grand!”’—‘“‘Perfectly wonderful!” — 


and all that sort of thing. Mr. Stude- 
baker contemplated the page long and 
earnestly. Then he wrote his name 
and res dence, 

There was another period of con- 
templation and, finally, he wrote in the 


impression space: “The Studebaker 
Wagon Works at South Bend, Indiana, 
produce so many complete wagons 


every hour, so many every day and so 
mony each year”’—giving the exact 
figures. 

He paused again. ‘“‘But,’- he added. 
“even that marvelous achievement pales 
into insignificance beside the wonders 
I have seen here.’’—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class, 





CULORADY. 
f ligt ~ Denver Post, Sunday edition. April 15, 
1906, contained 5,036 different classified ads, 
a total of 112 910 columns. The PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line each insertion. seven words tothe line. 


CONNECTICCT. 
Vf ERIDEN, Conn.. KECORD covers field of 50.000 
« population ; working people are skilled 
mechanics, Classifi rate, cent a word a day. 
five cents a word a week “Agents Wantea,”’ 
etc., half cent a word aday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
mae EVENING and SunDAY STAR. Washington. 
D. ©. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADS of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium oft Ventral Eastern Liinois. 


‘HK TRIBUNE publish more c ified ad- 
vertising than ay other Chicago newspaper. 
EORIA (Ill) JOURNAL reaches over 13 000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


66\7EARLY everybody who reads the Eng- 

N lish language in. around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
Reriew. and that’s why the DaILy NEws is Chi- 
cago's “‘want-ad’”’ directory. 


INDIANA. 
{gee Indianapolis NEws during the year 1905 
rinted 96.982 more classified advertise- 
ments than all other dailies of indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want ads during that time. 





IOWA. 
’ {us Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 
gest city and the largest total circulation 
in lowa. The Want col give splendi e- 
turns always. ‘he rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


‘J. HE Des Moines KEGISTER AND LEADER: only 

morning paper; carries more “want” ad- 
vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 





MAINE. 
‘—.H" EVENING EXPREss carries more Want ads 
than all other Po: tiand dailies comoined. 


MARYLAND. 
J gels Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
HE Boston I'VENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
irg educational medium in New England. 
Jt prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


y ii HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, in 
1905. printed a total of 427.227 classified aa». 
There were no trades, deals or discounts. Tnere 
was a gain of 9,999 over 1904, and was 15.847 more 
than any other Boston paper carried in 1905. 





2 5) CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. 
“" DatLy ENTERPRISE, Brock- 
hal ton, Mass., carries solid page 


AN 
REED Want ads. -Circulation exceeds 
10,000. 
MICHIGAN, 


QAGINAW COURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
\ day paper; result getter; circulation in ex- 
cess oF 13,500; lc. word; 4c. subsequent. 


MINNESUTA,. 
{ipa MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad di of Mi pol 





tie Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 
carries more Classified advertising than any 
other Minneapolis Betas! No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable medical 
advertisements printed. 

_ Correct stat C+) ified Wants printed 
* wey. 152,768 lines. Individual advertisements, 


“ Circulstion, 1903, 57,039;° 1904, 64,384; 1905, 67,588. 
First five months 1906, 70,498. The average Sun- 
day circulation, 70,833. 





(bee MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 

apolis daily and has over 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis dally Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price covers both 
morniug and evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURL, 
HE Joplin GLOBE carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum. lic. 


MONTANA. 


( Uete Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“ Want-Ad_’ medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144; Suuday, 13,888. 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ee Datty JourNAL—Leading Home 
Pp r: i0to 244pages. Only “Want” Med- 
ium, Cent a-word. Largest circulation. 


TEWARK. N. J, Frrie Zeitune (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 
7 EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business 


‘ty HE Post-EXxPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-mevium 1p Rochester. 


LBANY EvrninG JOURNAL. Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


I AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in’) estcbester County. 
N EWBURGH DAILY NoWS. recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circtlation, 

6,000. 




















UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
isthe only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 
T™ Trmes-UNION, of Albany, New York. Bet 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in a and 
uarantees a circulation greater than all other 
jatly papers in that city. 


pean INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and ieadng Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten circulars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practivaliy anything whicn 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
G RAND FORKS HERALD. Circ. May, ’06, 7,599. 
J Biggest Daily in North Dakota. La Coste & 
ew York Representatives. 
OHLO. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium, 1c. per word. Largest circulation. 





Maxwell, 


OKLAHOMA, 
HE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 12.661. Publishes 
more Wants than avy four Vkla.competitors. 


OREGON. 
ORTLAND JOUKNAL, Daily and Sunday 
leads in ‘“‘Want ads.’’ as well as in circula- 
tion, in Portland and in Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
f.HE Chester. Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN! 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN_ bring 
prompt returns, because *‘ in Phila- 
delphia — everybody reads 
THE Bu id 


Net paid average circulation for 


‘ay, 1906: 
218,465 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





RHODE ISLAND. 


TP. HE EvENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
r se E NEWS AND COURIER’ (©@), Charleston, 
S8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic. 
a word; minimum rate, 26c. 


[HE Columbia State (©) carries more Want 
ads than any other 8. C. newspaper. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VY cena COLONIST. Oldest established 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Great- 
est Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
Coast. W,. Clarence Fisher, 634 Temple Court 
Bldg., N. Y., Special Kastern Agent 


CANADA. 
‘WHE Halifax HERALD (@©) and the MaiLt—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Want ad mediums, 


r quan CHARLOTTETOWN GUARDIAN, Prince Edw. 
Island’s classified medium; }¢c. word; 2c. wees. 


A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 


MRE DAILY TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
| want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


f (ut Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FiMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more \\ ant advertisements 
than any oi\her weekly paper in Canada. 
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cae Winnipeg Free PRESS carries more 

“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nuture than are contained inal) the other 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined, Moreover, the FREK PRESS carries a 
larger volume of age advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 


44 


NOTES. 


Lonpon has a new penny paper 
named the Majority, which is trying to 
unite capital and labor in one political 
party. It is said that Joseph Cham- 
berlain is back of the enterprise. 


THE Philadelphia 
published a especial mining number, 
giving descriptive articles about old 
and new mining camps, with mining 
news and tables showing fluctuations 
in mining stocks the past two years. 
A large volume of mining advertising 
was carried, 








Press recently 





A BOOKLET devoted to Utah, issued 
by the passenger department of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, treats 
of that State’s present resources, as 
well as its early history, a chapter on 
the latter being illustrated with rare 
photographs of pioneer days. It comes 
from the Denver office, and was writ- 
ten by Edward F, Colburn. 


THE most prominent features in two 
recent summer booklets of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey are the pic- 
tures—half-tones that, by some means, 
have been made to look like photograv- 
ures. These brochures, issued by the 
passenger department in New York 
City, describes the road’s coast resorts 
and summering places in the Jersey 
foothills. 


A visitors’ - handbook of Hamilton, 
Canada, has been published by the 
Assessment ‘Commissioner’s Depart- 
ment of that city. It contains a good 
deal of industrial information  in- 
cluding a complete list of industries. 
Hamilton has attracted more Ameri- 
can capital in the past flve years, it 
is stated, than all other cities in On- 
tario combined. 





A THRIFT almanac, to be distributed 
by advertising banks, is a novel piece 
of literature sold on the syndicate plan 
by the U. S. Bank Note Co., Indian- 
apolis, makers of bank advertising spe- 
cialties. This almanac contains adver- 
tising for merchants in the town where 
the bank distributing it is located, and 
the advertising often pays for the edi- 
tion. Thrift maxims, wonders of in- 
terest, instances of money lost by fire 
‘and theft, cartoons, editorials, etc., 
all emphasize the idea of saving. More 
than 1,000,000 copies of this almanac 
en put out this year by banks it is 
said. 

—_ ++. 


A majority of the business men of 
to-day believe in advertising. But 
comparatively few can honestly state 
-what kind of advertising they believe 
in most.—-Commercial Union. 
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MID-SUMMER SPE 
: | PRINTERS’ 


GENERAL AD 


Wednesday, July 18 hes 


_: R the primary purpose of obtaining new subscrib- chi 























ers, a copy of PRINTERS’ INK for July 18—press day to 

as above stated—will be sent to 9,000 names in addi- spé 

tion to the regular mailing list. me 

* * * go 

The nine thousand extra copies are sent to as many _ 
individuals and marked personal. Every copy so marked 
will go to the advertising manager, or the member of a 

firm who has direct charge of the expenditure for advertis- or 

ing of that concern. or 


* * * j 

The list is thoroughly up-to-date, and the above issue | 
will reach these people just at the time when they are 7 
thinking of their early fall campaigns. The advertising 








A ; ra 
manager of a large concern is always busy. Year in year ia 
out, the same problems confront him every day—only in 
different forms and aspects. He knows no idle moments ~ 
and always welcomes suggestions and timely information. ; = 

* * * 
This special issue will be made as lively, interesting | 2¢ 
and valuable as possible. will 
If you are the publisher of a newspaper or magazine of || _ witt 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUB 
10 Spruce Stree, Ne 


) — 
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SPECIAL ISSUE OF 
ERS’ INK TO | | 


ADVERTISERS 
(Press Day, July 11), 1906 














crib- character—one that has a story of facts worth presenting 
day to a general advertiser—you can hardly disregard this 
iddi- special issue, for there is no more effective and economical 


medium than PRINTERS’ INK. While it is of no earthly 
good to a poor medium, it is worthy and entitled to and 
seeks the patronage of first-class publications. 

















any 
rked * * * 
of a The same argument is true for anyone else who makes 
ortis- or deals in anything which large and small advertisers use 

or ought to use in the conduct of their business. 

) 

issue 7 , 
al LTHOUGH the July 18th edition goes to nine thou- 
iv sand extra and especially valuable names, the usual 
ising ; 
yee rates only will be charged as stated below. 
ly in 
as | Forms Close July 11, 1906 Be 
tion. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


sting 20 cents a line, $3 one inch, $10 quarter page, $20 half page, $40 for whole 
page. For advertisements in special positions, if granted, double price 

| will be charged. A discount of 5 per cent may be deducted if check is sent 

1e of |) with order and copy, which must reach this office on or before July 11, 1906. 


IK FUBLISHING COMPANY 
streel, New York City 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A Manifesto. 


Printers’ Ink Sidon always and ever ex- 
pounded the daily newspaper as the first and 
leading factor in advertising. No other single 
force has done so much as the Little School- 
master does, to instill this great truth into the 
minds of advertisers. Yet it would be idle to 
ignore the fact that there are other mediums 
of sterling value. 

* * * 

Printers’ Inx does not, and will not, sup- 
port or share in the present hysteria of 
denouncing the good magazines of national 
circulation. Nor, will it ignore the ever grow- 
ing importance of a large section of the Agri- 
cultural press. 

* * * 

Printers’ Ink is also mindful of the pro- 
per usesand value of the street cars and the 
outdoor poster. 

* * * 

To ascertain the exact truth, the value and 
position of each, and to present the facts 
about them—giving each one a square and 
competent deal is part of the broad view and 
mission of an independent journal for adver- 
tisers like Printers’ Inx. 

* * * 

Honest endeavor, brains, hard work and 
an unstinted expenditure of money to obtain 
information are daily pressed into service to 
accomplish the object of this mission. 


Cuartes J. Zince. 





— . 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


earner 
ts Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, in advance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber at the same rate. Five centsacopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
= ne] cases the charge will be five dollars a 
un lb 


ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, peari measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new - fails to come to hand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 


Contracts by the month, quarter or year. may. 


be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. ¢ 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. ; 





Cuar.es J. ZinGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


NEW YORK, JUNE 27, 1606. _ 














PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 





KEEP YOUR HUNDRED, MR. 
WALKER. 

PeortA, Ill., June 18, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have received a good deal of 
matter from you, from time to time, 
regard'ng your Roll of Honor and the 
Guarantee Star. 

We have now reached a point where 
we are a little bit interested in your 
proposition, and we beg to say that 
if you can see fit to give the Journal 
a complimentary write-up in PRINTERS’ 
INK, with a portrait of the publisher, 
we will furnish the matter for same, 
if you so desire, and will forward you 
our check for $100 for the Guarantee 
Star. Yours very truly, 

Datty Journat Co., 
Ross T. Walker, Adv. Mgr. 


FERDINAND E. BorceEs, promoter 
of the Ubero Rubber Plantation 
Company, which was prominent 
in some of the magazines not long 
ago, has been found guilty in Bos. 
ton of conspiracy on one count 
and larceny on seventy-three, 


THE Kansas City World, form. 
erly a member of the “Clover 
Leaf” list, has been acquired by 
the Scripps-McRae League, which 
has for some time held part of 
its stock. O. O. McCune is re- 
tained as business manager. 


THE largest daily paper ever 
printed in Kentucky, it is said, 
was the “home coming edition” 
of the Louisville Herald, issued 
Tune 6, consisting of sixty-four 
pages, of which 65,000 copies were 
printed. As the regular issue of 
the Herald last year averaged 20,- 
706 daily, about 40,000 copies of 
the special were mailed through- 
out the country to Kentuckians. 


DEATH OF PROPRIETARY 
MAN 


Ralph Brandreth, vice-president 
and general manager of the All- 
cock Manufacturing Co., died at 
his Long Island home June 11, 
after a brief illness, aged forty- 
six. He was born at Ossining, 
N. Y., the home of the concern 
that manufactures Brandreth’s 
Pills and Allcock’s Porous Plas- 
ters, and was prominent there and 
in New York. 








DEATH OF HENRY 0. 
HOUGHTON. 


On June 14 Henry O. Hough- 
ton, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, died suddenly at his home 
in Swampscott, Mass., of pneu- 
monia, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Houghton was only fifty years old, 
and his death came as a shock to 
those who knew him. His father, 
of the same name, founded the 
publishing house and Riverside 
Press, and his son became the 
managing head of the latter, on 
the banks of the Charles at Cam- 
bridge. A widow, a son and three 
daughters survive him, 
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“Most people believe in a de- 
termined man.” 











An elastic rate-card and an 
elastic conscience go hand in 
hand. 





For the month of May the 
Davenport, Iowa, Times, printed a 
total of 24,335 inches of adver- 
tising. This is asserted to be far 
and away the largest amount car- 
ried by any paper in the State. 





THE Shirley Walker Advertis- 
ing Agency, of San Francisco, in 
the Crocker Building previous to 
the April calamity, is temporarily 
located at 822 Octavia street 
pending the reconstruction of its 
former offices. 





THE new foreign letter rate 
passed at Rome by the Universal 
Postal Congress goes into effect 
October 1, 1907, or fifteen months 
hence. Under the new schedule 
a full ounce may be sent for five 
cents, while the second and sub- 
sequent ounces cost three cents. 





Two upper floors of the Salt 
Lake Tribune’s building were bad- 
ly damaged by fire June 16, de- 
stroying the linotype equipment, 
The Evening Telegram, which 
uses the same plant, also suffers 
in the $60,000 loss. Both papers 
have been helped in regular pub- 
lication by the kindness of other 
Sa!t Lake dailies. 





AT SHORT STORIES. 

WessTer City, Iowa, June 18, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I write to ask you to grant me a 
favor. I would like to know the ad- 
dresses of some of the firms or com- 
panies that buy feature stories for 
patents of daily papers, and for short 
fiction stories, as well as strange 
weird tales. Also news items without 
date value, written in a semi-sensa- 
tional manner. i 

I am city editor of the Evening 
Journal, of this city, and would. be 
pleased to make connections and try 
my hand at this class of copy as a side 
linc. Mrs. Longnecker is also good at 
short stories and stuff of interest to 
women. Yours truly, 

J. W. Loncnecxer. 
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ONCE TOO OFTEN. 


Allan Forman, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Journalist, an. 
nounces that his paper will here- 
after be issued monthly instead of 
weekly and promises that its scope 
will be broadened and _ interest 
largely increased.—The National 
Advocate, 








Two new business directories of 
New York City are ready—one 
covering Manhattan and_ the 
Bronx and the other all five bor- 
oughs. A large index makes it 
possible to turn to dealers in any 
commodity, and the directories, 
published by the Trow Company, 
form the basis of much mail ad- 
vertising during the year. 


A NOVEL RAILROAD AD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad late- 
ly struck a new form of trans- 
portation copy in publishing, in 
leading dailies, a statistical record 
of the operation of its eighteen- 
hour train between New York and 
Chicago for twelve months, show- 
ing the days in each month it was 
on time at both ends of the line, 
with the number of times late and 
the number of minutes. The train 
was late only thirty-seven times 
at Chicago, out of 365 runs, and 
fifty-four at Jersey City. 








AMERICAN AGENCY IN 
LONDON. 


A branch of the Dorland Ad- 
vertising Agency, Atlantic City, 
N. J., has been established in Lon- 
don, employing a_ representative 
and full office staff for the handl- 
ing of European hotel and resort 
advertising in the United States. 
This agency has handled nothing 
but summer and winter resort ad- 
vertising during the past 18 years, 
and Walter E. Edge, its proprie- 
tor, says that it has contributed 
greatly to give such advertising 
the important position it now oc- 
cupies in all leading newspaper 
and magazine offices. The Eng- 
lish branch was established to take 
care of increasing advertising 
from the other side, 
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THE most dangerous element of 
letting a department of a business 
get into ruts is the fact that 
ruts are contagious. 





AN UPBUILDING ISSUE. 


Mertz’ Magazine | for June is an 
“upbuilding number,” containing 
articles by prominent advertising 
men and magazine editors who 
give their opinions as to the 
value of advertising for the Paci- 
fic Coast. The subject is treated 
with the Quoin Club’s recent ac- 
tion in mind—that of appointing 
an advertising representative to 
co-operate with Coast cities and 
industries in using the magazines 
to advantage. 





Louis GUENTHER’s monthly, that 
deals with questionable _ invest- 
ment schemes, the Financial 
World, is to be transformed into 
a weekly and enlarged, and a 
corporation with $40,000 capital 
will publish it. This paper was 
started a few years ago to ex- 
pose all manner of investment 
frauds, and has succeeded so well 
that a certain class of schemers 
hate it cordially. It goes to many 
bankers and others who are con- 
sulted about investments, accord- 
ing to the publisher, and now 
claims 10,000 paid subscribers. 
The publication remains in Chi- 
cago, 





CITIES TO ADVERTISE, 
MAYBE. 


The Adcraft Club, of Detroit, 
has under consideration plans to 
advertise that city, and has ap- 
pointed the following committee 
to bring the matter into tangible 
shape to be laid before the proper 
authorities : C.. i ~~ 
chairman; R. F. Reaume, W. R 
Orr, H: C. Walker, J. M. Saun- 
ders, J. H. Fry, A. M. Wood- 
ward, E. St. Elmo Lewis, F. W. 
Farnsworth, Hugh McMinn and 
C. E. Eames. Minneapolis wishes 
to be better known as a summer 
resort, and to that end may agree 
to tax herseJf for an advertising 
fund. 





Tue Champaign, Illinois, News, 
has been sold by the Champaign 
County Printing Co. to E. B. 
Chapin, who founded the weekly 
edition in 1891 and established 
the daily four years later. 





A DAILY paper is to be issued at 
Chautauqua, the educational as- 
sembly grounds in New York 
State, beginning July 5th, and will 
appear during the Summer meet- 
ings at this resort, every day ex- 
cept Sunday for 44 issues. There 
will be eight pages and the last 
issue will appear August 25th. 
The daily resident population of 
Chautauqua is said to be 10,000 
people and 50,000 different per- 
sons visit it during the season. 
Last year the Chautauquan daily 
sold 179,000 copies during the sea- 
son. 








A CHICAGO AD. 
204 Columbus Memorial Bu'lding, 
Telephone: 4079 Central. 
CuIcaco, June 13, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Mont. Tennes, an all around saloon- 
keeper and gambler, whose place has 
been raided many times, was slugged 


$6,000 Reward 


san ge shave showing that I ever 
refused to pay a fair and 
just debt. 


$1,000 — for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction 
of the men involved in 
the assault on me while 
on the street with my 
wife, Sunday, June 10, 








These amounts will be gladly paid to prove 
the complicity in this attack of the owners 
of the recently closed Indiana pool room, 
and as a warning against a continuation 
of the violence against others by the same 
desperadoes. 


MONT TENNES, 
Suite 49, 125 Clark Street. 


Money now on deposit in THB FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, Chicago. 





the other day by a man who called 
him a welcher. The slugger escaped. 
This ad appeared in the Chicago pa- 
pers. Yours truly, 

H. Stern. 
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Stpney H. BARLOW has been ap- 
pointed Western representative of 
F. M. Lupton, Publisher, Inc., 
publisher of Jhe People’s Home 
Journal and Good Literature, and 
will open an office in the First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, 
on the first of July. 





“TOWN TOPICS” MAY BE 
INVESTIGATED BY 
CONGRESS. 


time ago Congressman 
W. Burke Cochran introduced, 
into a sub-committee of the 
House on postoffices and post- 
roads, a resolution calling on the 
Postmaster-General to inform the 
House whether 7own Topics was 
admitted to the mails, and 
whether that paper’s occupation ot 
“extorting money by blackmail” 
was in any way facilitated, pro- 
moted or assisted by the Govern- 
ment through the Postoffice De- 
partment. This resolution, based 
on the decision in the Hapgood 
case, has been favorably reported 
-by the sub-committee, and is ex- 
pected to pass through the full 
committee for action ~ by the 
House. 


Some 





WEEKLY PUBLISHERS 
COMBINE. 


About 180 publishers of week- 
ly religious, farming, trade and 
other journals have organized at 
Chicago the American Weekly 
Publishers’ Association, primarily 
with the purpose of assisting in 
the proposed revision of postal 
laws to be made by the Govern- 
ment. W. D. Boyce, who was made 
president, says the 17,000 weekly 
papers of this country, are likely 
to be overshadowed by the dailies 
unless they act for themselves in 
the matter. Officers elected were: 


President, W. D. Boyce, Chicago; vice- 
president, P. V. Collins, Northwestern Agri- 
culturist; secretary, Herbert Shearer, Farm 
and Fireside, Chicago; treasurer, Everett 
Sisson, Interior, Chicago. Directors: Adam 
E, Dunn, The Methodists, Chicago: C. F. 
Pietsche, Das ware Chicago; David 
Ramaley, A Guide, St. Paul; John 
M. Stahl, Farmers’ Call, Quincy, Til.; S.M. 
Sexton, United Mine Workers’ Fournal, 
Indianapolis; J. C. Hoffman, Wooster (0O.), 
Democrat. 
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STATEMENT TO CREDI- 
TORS. 


The William S. Power agency, 
of Pittsburg, has submitted to the 
Quoin Club, whose membership 
micludes most of its creditors, a 
statement showing that, while 
temporarily embarrassed, it can 
safely continue and pay everybody 
if all creditors will agree to a 
plan that is now being formulated 
by this club and the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Action by individual credi- 
tors might force the agency into 
bankruptcy, and creditors are 
asked to wait until the plan is 
ready to be submitted to them. 
If this is agreed to, it is believed 
that there will be no difficulty in 
paying all claims, with interest, 
and continuing business on a cash 
basis. 





AMERICAN 
MARK.” 


President Roosevelt has signed 
a bill which makes it a mis- 
demeanor to falsely mark articles 
of gold or silver. The law takes 
effect in a year, and carries pen- 
alties of $500 fine or three months’ 
imprisonment. It covers not only 
sterling articles, but rolled gold 


AN “HALL- 


plate, gold plate, gold filled, 
silver plate, gold or _ silver 
electro-plate and all articles of 
like character, which must 


be stamped with words indicating 
their nature. Silver articles whose 
fineness is indicated by the word 
“sterling” or the word ‘‘coin” must 
not be allowed to diverge in qual- 
ity more than 4-1.000 part from 
their respective standards. Gold 
wares must not differ from their 
stamped qualities more than one- 
half of one carat, nor, in the case 
of gold watch cases and flat ware, 
more than 3-1,000 part. When a 
gold article is made up of various 
alloys and soldered or brazed 
joints, the entire piece must not 
differ more than one carat from 
the fineness indicated by the stamp 
or label. In the case of silver 
articles variously composed this 
maximum divergence is set at I0- 
1,000 part for the whole piece, 
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Tue Kansas City World having 
been sold to Mr. E. W. Scripps 
and others, from this date is no 
longer a member of the Clover 
Leaf Newspaper Organization. 





CIRCULATION MEN’S CON- 
VENTION. 





The convention ot the National 
Association Managers of News- 
paper Circulation, held in Louis- 
ville June 5-7, was the largest ever 
held by that body, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to secure 
new members. As an offset to 
the discussion of technical ques- 
tions a trip was made to Mam- 
moth Cave. Milwaukee is to be 
the next convention city. Officers 
elected were: 

President, W. J. Darby, Toronto Mail and 
Empire; first vice-president, D. B, G. Rose, 
Louisville Evening Post; second vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Dowd, Washington Post; secre- 
tary and treasurer. J. [.. Boeshans, Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, Directors: John F. 
Kelly, New York Zelegraph; Alfred Zim. 
merman, New York Evening World; F. ¥. 
Murphy, Minneapolis Zrzdune; John DL. 
Simmons, Atlanta Yournal; W. J. Irwin, 


Toronto Globe; D. W. Beardsley, Chicago /n- - 


ter Ocean; 1, F. Bailey, Pittsburg Gazette 


Times; Edward Armstrong, Louisville 
Herald; John T,. Toler, Memphis News- 
Scimitar. 





OBJECT TO INSURANCE 
ADS. 


An international committee of 
policyholders in-the large life in- 
surance companies, of which Sey- 
mour Eaton is chairman, has 
asked for information concerning 
the large newspaper advertise- 
ments which have lately been pub- 
lished by the Mutual Life, headed 
“The Truth About the Mutual.” 
Policyholders wish to know 
whether their money pays the 
space bills. This advertising is 
part of a campaign that N. W. 
Ayer & Son have in hand, it is 
said, for which the Mutual is 
stated to have appropriated $100,- 
ooo—about two-thirds for newspa- 
pers and the rest for magazines. 
By publishing the facts about the 
company it was proposed to re- 
store confidence and increase busi- 
ness, and upon the Mutual’s ac- 
tion, it was expected, similar ap- 
propriations would be made by the 
New York Life and Equitable. 
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PuBLIcATION of the Baltimore 
Herald has been suspended. The 
paper was purchased by the News 
and the American, and the plant 
will be divided. 


IN BROOKLYN. 


While at lunch recently the edi- 
tor of PrinTERS’ INK met a friend 
of his—as it happened a rabid 
Tammany Democrat—who lives in 
Brooklyn, The conversation drift- 
ed to the newspapers of that city. 
To the great surprise of the Little 
Schoolmaster the Tammany man 
declared that the Standard-Union, 
although a paper in opposition to 
his own political faith, was the 
family paper in his own home. 
Yes, said he, the Standard-Union 
is Brooklyn's home paper. It out- 
numbers the others 3 to 1. This 
seemed to be a preposterous as- 
sertion. Yet, the fact remains 
that the Standard-Union has the 
largest known circulation of any 
paper published in Brooklyn. It 
is a member of the Star Galaxy, 
and the only one in Greater New 


York. 


BIG ADDITION TO DOUG- 
LAS SHOE PLANT. 


On June 19 a new administration 
and jobbing building was dedicat- 
ed at the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co.’s_ plant in Montello, near’ 
Brockton, Mass. Two stories high 
and 60x260 feet in area, this build- 
ing has offices on the upper floor 
and a salesroom and jobbing de- 
partment on the lower, with booths 
for the use of customers and other 
conveniences. Mr. Douglas has 
long considered the advisability of 
a jobbing house, not only for the 
purpose of supplying his own re- 
tail stores more readily, but that 
the 11,000 dealers throughout the 
United States handling Douglas 
shoes might be able to obtain 
shoes for immediate use with 
greater facility. Under the pres- 
ent system all shoes are manufac- 
tured to order, and customers 
sometimes lose sales waiting for 
shoes to arrive. With the new 
jobbing house they will be enabled 
to have their hurry orders shipped 
the same day they are received. 
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THE contents of every issue of 
Kimball’s| Dairy Farmer, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, are now protect- 
ed by copyright. The publishers 
assert that agricultural papers are 
prone to forget that proper cre- 
dit should be given for matter 
clipped from a contemporary, 





IN MONTANA. 


There are six daily papers in 
Montana which have an average 
issue, according to Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, in 
excess of 1,000 copies. Three of 
these are accorded figure ratings 
in the Directory, and two are 
represented in the Roll of Honor. 
The latest accession to the Roll 


of Honor is the Missoulian, of 
Missoula, which is _ published 
every day in the year by the 


Missoulian Publishing Company. 


For the first time in eleven 
years the Spokesman-Review, of 
Spokane, Washington, failed to 
secure a rating in figures in the 
1906 edition of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. It has now 
furnished satisfactory statements 
of copies printed, however, for the 
year ending with May, 1906. The 
reports show averages as follows: 
daily, 18,161; Sunday, 25,700; 
semi-weekly, 33,787. The Spokes- 
man-Review may now secure a 
place upon Printers’ INK Roll of 
Honor, 


TWO “ALL WOOL” ADS. 

Judging from the advertising 
columns of the daily papers the 
substitution evil is making itself 
felt im the clothing business. Mer- 
cerized cotton masquerading as all 
wool is the fra..4 against which the 
public will have to protect itself. 
Rogers, Peet & Co. sounded a 
note of warning in their adver- 
tisements in the New York papers 
some time ago and have recently 
‘taken the matter up again, devot- 
ing one entire ad to it. Their an- 
nouncement reads: 











We’ve caught some commendation 
and more condemnation from the trade 
since we told you a couple of months 
ago of the plight into which the sky- 
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high price of wool has plunged all 
clothiers, and how many dealers are 
trying to escape by the use of fabrics 
containing mercerized cotton, 

Judged from the general disclaimers 
rushed into print, most dealers seem 
to agree with us entirely as to condi- 
tions in general, but all naturally except 
themselves from the indictment. 

So the public having been so thor- 
oughly warned must depend now as 
always upon established reputations for 
reliability and honesty of fabric. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of 
Chicago, on the same day on 
which the Rogers-Peet ad ap- 
peared devoted the whole of their 
space to the same subject. The 
text of the Chicago firm’s adver- 
tisement is as follows: 





In spite of anything we can say 
there will be alot of “mercerized 
cotton” clothing sold and worn this 
season. 

There are still a good many clothiers 
who are more anxious to get your 
money than to give you good va'ue for 
it. There are also a lot of men who 
can’t withstand the temptation of a 
dollar or two difference in price, even 
when they know they’re losing in qual-’ 
ity and service much more than they 
Save :n cash. 

You, who believe in genuine things, 
and detest sham, and despise dishonesty 
all the more when it tries to look hon- 
est—don’t let these things worry you. 
It takes all kinds of people to make 
a world; and all kinds of clothes to 
clothe them. 

You go on wearing al!-wool clothes 
and we’ll go on making them; there’s 
enough of you for us. Our label 
means ajl-wool, and a lot of other gen- 
wine things in clothes; it’s a small thing 
to look for, a big thing to find. 


The lead set by these two rep- 
resentative houses «would seem to 
be a good one for other honest 
clothiers to follow in their ad- 
vertisements. Let the public 
know how mercerized cotton may 
be distinguished from woolen fab- 
rics. Give them the figures to 
prove that all wool suits cannot be 
sold below a certain price. If 
there is anything to be said in 
favor of mercerized cotton—and 
possibly there is—tell them that 
also. The silversmith handles 
both sterling goods and plated- 
ware and makes a good profit on 
both; but, if he is wise, he does 
not attempt to sell goods that are 
plated to the man who wants and 
who pays for’ solid silver, 
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AN AWFUL OBJECT 
LESSON. 


THE NEW YORK “WORLD” HAS EVI- 
DENTLY DISPLEASED THE “DRY 
GOODS COMBINE”’—ANYWAY, IT 
LATELY LOST $300,000 WORTH OF 
ADVERTISING—W HAT “DRY 





THE 
GOODS COMBINE” IS SUPPOSED TO 
BE, AND WHAT IT MEANS IN THE 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SITUA- 
TION, 
Just the other day Nathan 


Straus, head of the Macy store, 
New York City, returned from 
Europe. Not many hours after 
he landed a curious thing hap- 
pened in newspaper circles. Mr. 
Straus’s return may have had 
nothing to do with it, of course, 
but there was coincidence. 

The New York World is 
counted one of the strongest dry 
goods advertising mediums in 
New York. In the evening per- 
haps it is—or was—first in vol- 
ume of department store business 
carried, in the morning not less 
than second, and on Sunday easily 
first. A short time after Mr. 
Straus’s return, though, the New 
York World lost all the advertis- 
ing of the following _ stores: 
Macy’s, Bloomingdale’s, Ehrich 
Bros., Saks & Co., Rothenberg & 
Co. and the Adams Dry Goods 
(Co. 

For a long time newspaper men 
in New York City have talked 
about a vague power called the 
“dry goods combine.” This “com- 
bine” seems to have no corporate 
or other tangible existence. It 
may be simply the child of a 
“gentlemen’s agreement.” Yet it 
exists, and occasionally, thougha 
disembodied spirit in a commer- 
cial sense, comes out into the 
newspaper field and with invisible 
hands tosses things about in a 
way apt to make the most skep- 
tical believe in it. And it is fur- 
ther said that most of its mani- 
festations are closely associated 
with Nathan Straus, who seems 
to be its proprietor and medium. 

Practically all the rottenness of 
the New York newspaper situa- 
tion is charged up to this “dry 
goods combine.” It has succeed- 
ed in impressing itself, and its 
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gross annual expenditure for ad- 
vertising, upon newspaper pub- 
lishers to an extent that makes 
New York the least satisfactory 
newspaper town in the country 
from the advertiser’s standpoint. 
For where a general advertiser 
or a small merchant must pay 
forty cents a line for space in 
certain New York dailies, the 
“combine” gets space for eighteen 
and twenty cents. Dummy agents 
have been bred by it, and there 
are other unsavory, roundabout 
customs and rates that make the 
New York field incomprehensible 
to anyone used to doing business 
on business lines. 

If there was any connection at 
all between the “combine” and 
sudden loss of all this department 
store business to the World, the 
“combine” must have had a rea- 
son for its action. The story told 
about that part of it is this: 

The New York World, Ameri- 
can and Journal are so indispens- 
able to the big stores that, it is 
said, if Mr. Pulitzer and Mr. 
Hearst were to abandon the prac- 
tice of standing alone, which has 
long distinguished New York 
publishers, and came together in 
an agreement to maintain a stif- 
fer rate for department store ad- 
vertising, the “dry goods com- 
bine” would have to pay that rate, 
These papers are practically in- 
dispensable. Furthermore, there 
has lately been some disposition 
to get together on the part of 
these papers according to report. 
Mr. Pulitzer might not care to 
approach Mr. Hearst on the sub- 
ject, nor Mr. Hearst speak to 
Mr. Pulitzer. But if some mutual 
friend had acted as a mediator 
between them, the thing might 
have been done ary time the past 
few months. When Mr. Straus 
came back from Europe it looked 
so much as though this were go- 
ing to be done in the near future 
that the “dry goods combine” de- 
cided it would act first. Its way 
of acting in such cases is to pun- 
ish the offending publisher. In 
this case there were two, and 
evidently both could not be pun- 
ished without impairing the 
“combine’s” business. So some- 
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body drew lots, or gave an order, 
or decided in some way, and the 
New York World was made “an 
object lesson.” 

This is not the first time the 
Vorld has been castigated by the 
“combine.” For two whole years 
in the recent past the dry goods 
stores interested stayed out of the 
World because it refused to re- 
duce the size of its pages from 
eight columns to seven. It is 
estimated that more than half a 
million in revenue was lost to the 
paper in that period of punish- 
ment. Yet anyone taking up a 
copy of the New York World to- 
day, evening, morning or Sunday, 
will find that it still has eight 
columns. The “combine,” if it be 
true that it has really attacked the 
World again, has no mean antag- 
onist in Mr. Pulitzer, 

It has punished other papers 
from time to time. The New 
York Press carries no business 
for the dry goods stores reputed 
to be in this combination, and the 
New York Times displeased it some 
months ago and is in the same 
boat. Mr. Hearst’s forceful Mr. 
Brisbane is a famous trust-hunt- 
er. But there is one trust that 
he has never hunted yet, and that 
is the “combine.” A paper with- 
out the “trust’s” advertising has 
not necessarily lost everything, 
however, for the Wanamaker, 
Siegel-Cooper, 14th Street, Simp- 
son-Crawford and other stores, 
are quite independent of it, 
and follow their own ideas 
as to what papers they shall 
use and how much space. It 
is said that the “combine” not 
only dictates as to papers, but 
also indicates to its members how 
much space each shall use. If it 
be true that Mr. Straus, the head 
of Macy’s, controls the combina- 
tion, there is an element of humor 
in a half-dozen large retail estab- 
lishments permitting their biggest 


competitor to dictate their adver-. 


tising policies. 

If the World and the Hearst 
papers had really come together 
and abolished some of the evil 
practices that have long been as- 
sociated with advertising in New 
York, it would have created more 
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joy among local advertisers, for- 
eign advertisers, advertising 
agents and newspaper men than 
anything which has happened in 
a long time.‘ The agent would 
have felt that he was on the bot- 
tom as to rates (or pretty near 
there), the retail and foreign ad- 
vertiser would have felt that they 
were no longer paying the space 
bills of the big stores, and news- 
paper publishers would have made 
the most important step ever 
taken toward cleaning up the 
New York situation. To the man 
on the fence there seems to be no 
reason why such a step should 
not be taken now, object lesson or 
no object lesson, 
————~— 


MACHINE ADVERTISING 
MEN MEETING. 


_The Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation held a “Publishers’ Night” 
meeting recently, and listened to 
talks by the publishers of machin- 
ery and technical journals on sub- 
jects interesting to the organiza- 
tion. Among the speakers were 
C. W. Price, of the Electrical Re- 
wiew; E. A.’ Simmons, of the 
Railroad Gazette; W. J. Johnston, 
of the Mining Magazine; A. E. 
Clifford, of the Engineering Rec- 
ord; R. V. Wright, of the Ameri- 
can Engineering and _ Railroad 
Journal; and John A. Hill, of the 
Hill Publishing Co. The latter 
spoke in terms of advice, and said 
in part, addressing the gathering 
as advertising managers: 

I know some of your employers care 
mighty little about the display space 
you use so long as you use very little. 
The advertiser wants puffs, write-ups, 
pictures of his product or pictures of 
himself printed. 

I know that some of your firms have 
a rule to discontinue in any paper that 
raises its rates under any circum- 
stances. You can see what a lot of 
mediums those concerns will soon be 
in. Such a rule is a premium for the 
least enterprising of papers. I know 
that some of you must pick a time 
when he feels good to speak to the 
“old man” about advertising lest he 
quit altogether and fire you as a use- 
less appendage. I know that many of 
you have to do it as extra work, the 
regular work being something else. 
know that many of your people keep 
you hustling on catalogues and bulle- 
tins and what not, and give vou little 
time for your newspaper work, 
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Almost every one of you could cover 
your entire line in ten papers or less, 
while you use forty. The money you 
pay to the other thirty is what keeps 
your boss from becoming a_ confirmed 
advertiser and you from holding a good 
job for life. in this medium business 
you have no right to take anything 
for granted. It is your duty to in- 
vestigate first hand—not to send out 
an analysis chart to each paper for the 
foreman of the Liars’ Department to 
fill in, or the legitimate publisher to 
decline, but to go to the office and get 
acquainted with the whole concern. 
Put it up to them that you are hunting 
for results and you want to be shown. 
Learn early in the game not to com- 
pare the circulation or the rates of one 
paper with another. The field, the ex- 
pense of editorial and the buying ca- 
pacity of the subscribers are as wide 
apart as the stars. Fifteen hundred 
readers in one field may be worth as 
many thousand in another, It is pretty 
certain that a paper editorially interest- 
ing will be read. It is pretty certain 
that a paper working off puffs and 
write-ups as editorials will not be read. 
Every time a paper refuses one of your 
own mimeograph articles for an edi- 
torial write-up it ought to increase 
your respect for it. } 

Don’t run away with the notion that 
you can make up for poor copy with 
stunts, with borders, with special posi- 
tion. If you have been through an 
ad school and remember the names of 
some styles of type, don’t forget that 
even the best equipped print shop may 
not have that series. Recently we set 
up an ad from the copy of one of our 
western advertisers and it looked well, 
although it was not exactly as ‘“‘spe- 
cified in the bond.” The ad man of 
that concern, in the language of the 
poet, “raised hell,” He swore the ad 
was ruined, N. G., on the blink, and a 
lot more. In the same mail came a 
letter from one of our most particular 
advertisers, and a man of good taste, 
too, asking us who got up that ad and 
stating that he would like to employ 
the same artist with the idea of put- 
ting some “Mary Ann” into his own 
space. Words count in copy. It may 
pay to tell the whole story about a 
small article that is liable to be ordered 
from the ad, but a poor policy on large 
machinery in which thé mission of the 
ad is to provoke an inquiry and get the 
seller and buyer in touch with each 
other. Cuts are a universal language 
and should be used, but for Heaven’s 
sake don’t forget that any old electro- 
type is not a cut. Catch phrases 
amuse people, but sell few goods. Ar- 
guments, reasons why, are the only 
things worth talking about. When you 
briefly describe the machine, tell what 
it does, how much it does; it may pay 
to tell how it does it. 

I want to impress upon you the 
cumulative value of advertising. When 
they were trying to make Arbuckle give 
an inventory of his wealth on the wit- 
ness .stand a few years ago the old 
gentleman enumerated almost every as- 
set he had except the cumulative value 
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of his advertising, his manufactured 
good will. He has paid more than a 
million dollars out in advertising and 
he has created a more or less intang- 
ible property, worth more than _ his 
entire plant, great as it is. Why, 
some years ago an enterprising man- 
ager over there got out a new and 
much nicer-looking package than their 
old ones and sent out the goods in 
it. But the people wouldn’t have it. 
Ariosa coffee had been put up in pack- 
ages with two deformed yellow angels 
on a red background, and that trade- 
mark had been pounded into them for 
thirty years, and they wouldn’t have 
anything else. Suppose a new set of 
men in a new shop had the exclusive 
right to use the name of Brown & 
Sharpe, or Pratt & Whitney, or any 
other good concern that has been ad- 
vertised for twenty-five years or more, 
and the old concern with its shops and 
equipment and men stood where they 
are, nameless and obliged to start 
afresh. Just imagine that condition. 
Which would be the greater asset? 
Why, you can buy the other things 
with money, but the good will and 
confidence and sales and assurance of 
good prices are business that Comes to 
you without effort and go only with 
the investment in printer’s ink and 
time for it to grow and_ spread. 
There is not a machinery manufacturer 
in America that is being and has been 
well advertised to his trade that the 
good will is not the largest asset he 
has; and there is not a manufacturer 
of machinery who never has and does 
not advertise, but who sells through 
dealers and jobbers exclusively, who 
has any other asset than an inventory 
of his shop will show. Shops and 
buildings and stock deteriorate with 
time. Good will, cumulative results, 
reputation and the pick of the business 
grow larger and larger, like the waves 
from a dropped pebble. Good will, 
reputation, the results of advertising, 
can be bought cheap and paid for on 
the installment plan. It pays no taxes, 
requires little attention, is in itself an 
insurance. 

Why don’t men buy more of it? 
Because advertising is itself somewhat 
intangible; because you and your em- 
ployers don’t always know what is and 
what is not real advertising. You often 
charge up to advertising expenses 
what ought to be charged to something 
else. Because good will created by 
advertising grows up slowly, the buyer 
has charged its cost to expense, and, 
as the years go by, he gives himself 
credit for creating something out of 
nothing. He calls himself, to himself, 
a self-made man, acknowledges he is 
popular, etc., and forgets the seed he 
so carelessly threw to the four winds 
so long ago. Because this intangible 
something that is really so valuable is 
represented by no stock certificate or 
engraved bond—it’s blue sky. It is a 
property that will decrease by neglect— 
aye, die of it, like lapsed life insurance 
—but properly kept up, there is no 
business investment so safe, reliable 
and secure. 
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THE FORCE OF ONE 
ARTICLE. 


The success of advertising de- 
pends not on attracting attention, 
as many suppose, but on establish. 
ing in the mind of a reader a de- 
finite connection between the ad- 
vertised article and the adver- 
tisement itself. The more em. 
phatically this connection is em- 
phasized the better the advertis- 
ing pulls. Such connection seems 
to grow in strength as the num- 
ber of articles offered in a single 
ad is reduced. The ideal number 
is one. 

Look through the magazines, 
and it will be found that the most 
persistent, successful campaigns 
are those of business houses that 
have one article to exploit—a 
safety razor, a soap, a refrigerator, 
The value of trademark advertis- 
ing lies largely in the fact that 
the brand name gives unity to a 
miscellaneous line of merchandise, 
Even in retail advertising, while 
a large number of daily offerings 
is the rule, it has been established 
that, for the small retailer, using 
small space, the exploitation of 
some single article, strong enough 
to pull people for itself alone, 
brings better results than imita- 
tion of the bargain arrays of the 
big stores. 

A Philadelphia clothing house 
long printed daily newspaper ad- 
vertisements in which a large sec- 
tion of the stock was briefly sum- 
marized—‘“Fall overcoats $12 to 
$30, suits $10 to $35,” ete. Under 
the advice of an agency its daily 
space was quadrupled and only a 
single suit or overcoat shown. 
This daily suit or overcoat was 
advertised most thoroughly, how- 
ever, with a talk on methods of 
making, materials, etc., average 
prices, and a fine style of illustra- 
tion showing the garments on a 


live man in a live attitude. The 
result of such concentration be- 
came apparent immediately. Ina 


few weeks from thirty to sixty 
men were coming into the store 
every day, bringing the clipped 
newspaper ad of a garment that 
had appealed to them and saying 
“T want that overcoat, that suit.” 


‘Cure. 
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Increase in sales of garments ad- 
vertised was so great that soon 
prices had to be omitted from the 
ad because certain sizes in certain 
grades could_not be supplied. 

The advertising of the big cata- 
logue houses has been built up on 
exploitation of one article at a 
time. In general publications this 
article may be anything of wide 
appeal, but all the strength of 
space. and description has been 
put behind it. In special publi- 
cations, such as dairy and fruit- 
growing papers, the same plan has 
been followed with exploitation of 
a cream separator or spraying 
machine. Little is said in peri- 
odical advertising about the mail- 
order houses’ great stocks. That 
is left to the catalogue, which is 
put into the hands of someone in- 
terested in a single article at the 
start. In book advertising the 
“best seller” first became a factor 
when the _ publishers stopped 
printing general lists of all their 
works and centered efforts on in- 
teresting the public in a_ single 
novel. In proprietary advertising 
the widely-sold remedies are 
single. Warner had a large list 
of remedies, but none became 
prominent except Warner’s Safe 
The Hood people make 
many things besides their sarsa- 
parilla, but few persons can name 
any other. Out of the hundred 
or more specialties of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company only one 
or two are widely advertised, and 
so the principle might be carried 
out indefinitely with illustrations 
taken from conspicuous advertis- 
ing successes. 

‘One thing at a time is a funda- 
mental rule in publicity. One 
thing all the time is a better rule, 
The large masses of advertising 
printed to-day in periodicals tend 
to cause confusion in the minds 
of readers. An advertiser who 
fills his space with miscellaneous 
offerings rather increases this 
confusion, but strong exploitation 
of a single ‘ article makes his 
commodity, his name and selling 
plan a luminous point that both 
attracts attention and fixes his 
advertising in the memory, 
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increased rates. The present is your opportunity. will you let 
| us tell you more about it. 
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Where Your Advertisement 
Will Do Most Good 


The circulation of the Business Man’s Magazine is among 
men who read it, not for entertainment, but for practical informa- 
tion convertible into cash. 

The present popularity of the Business Man’s Magazin~ and 
its value as an advertising medium has been vastly increased by a 
campaign begun in the June number in behalf of the business man 
and commercial traveler. 

A series of twelve articles by Hon. Charles E. Townsend, 
Congressman from Michigan, will tell of hitherto unpublished rail- 
road abuses, and point the way and means of putting freight and 
passenger traffic on a ‘‘square deal’’ basis. 


Business Man’s 
Magazine 


No business man can afford to miss, or w-/] miss these articles. 
Your advertisement, if in the Business Man’s Magazine will re- 
ceive consideration from a better class of readers, commercially, 
than in any other publication. 


Improvement in service to advertisers has not yet brought 


BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, Detroit, Mich. 
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Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
puid wholly in advance of, jirst publication. 
Displuy type and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but if a specified position is 
asked for an adver Nosment. ‘one granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 


ANTED—Second-hand !inotype mats, §, 10, 
11 point. NEWS, St- Johns, Mich. 


Sle circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


ANTED—Competent advertising man ca 
ble of working up good business for live 
agricultural paper. Good position for rigbt 
man. “C.D,” Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING man seeks position; 6 years’ ex- 

perience, executive ability ;skillea in ad- 

writing, catalogue work and ‘sales producing 
correspondence. * R. J.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


W ANTED—Young man thoroughly familiar 
with the poster business. For one who can 

estimate and sell the goods we have a very de- 

sirable reson bea Address “ C. A.,”’ care P. I. 


ac Cashier, collector, cost clerk 
timekeeper, shipping clerk and general 
office man wanted permanent positions; call, 
write. HAPGOODS Suite ail, 309 Broadway, N.Y 


ONCERNING TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Every- 
da ne ge for the a Printer Aaver- 
tising Man, get “typewise”’: 641 50c. postpaid, 
ag’ts ‘wanted. "7 8. CARNELL. 130 Nas: sau st... N.Y. 


NERGETIC, ambitious young man (26), stu- 

denc ad school, desires position as assistant 

to adwriter who will appreciate intelligent and 

conscientious application to duties. “G. H. H.,”’ 
care Printers’ ink. 


| ae CLASS job printer, who can take charge 

as working foreman. Open shop; 53 hours. 
Good wages for right man. Address “H. P.” 
care Printers’ Lak. 


© aa : 
EWSPAPER  REPORTERS--Bright young 
men ye sated oft news is and how to 
yrie it, send for booklet No. 7 about positions 
FER RNALD’ D’S NEW SPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


gts —Business manager for an _ estab- 

lished monthly farm journal. Must be 
able to take financial interest and be competent 
to assume control of the business. Address ‘A. 
B. C.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


DWRITER wanted. One capable of writing 
convincing advertisements; preference 
given toa ro man with experience. Good 
position to the right party. Address with all 
ticulars, to SENERGE TIC,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Dialed ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
should read THE \VESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine, Largest circulation of any 
onver are a journal in america. Sample copy 
free WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


OUNG man, now successful business mana. 
gerof prosperous daily and weekly, wishes 
position as business manager of daily in city of 
25,000 or larger. Salary to start, $1,500. Address 
*C.,” Herald, Columbia, Missouri, 


y= aneeD An experienced and practical man 

namare a job and newspaper plant. 
witha “Saily and weekly paper; doing an aunuat 
business of over $25,000. Desire party able to buy 
an interest and take full charge of the business. 
For particulars address *‘L 23,”’ care Printers’ Ink 


ANTED—Position ag advertising solicitor on 
live daily, weep salary will be determined 
by ability shown. Steady, sober, age 26. Year’s 
experience, but have made good. Present em- 
ployer will recommend. State salary to start 
~s Fy for increase. “VAN §8.,” care 
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A Dyentmne Department manager wanted; 
yo man preferred, who knows all about 
newspaper and neral advertising, and can 
write good advertisements. Permanent position 
toa ange oo man, Address, with full parti- 
culars, stati: ng e, experience and salary ex- 

pected, to “‘ REMEDY.” care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ity for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. he best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his sue- 
cess within a few ~~ ed to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds s ssupoly 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 65 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

° of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
aavertisers, published ‘weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will ve inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. !’RINT- 
RRs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication 1n the United States. 

——_@2— 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stenci) adaressing machine. A 

card index system of adaressing used by the 

largest publishers throughoutthe country. Send 

aon Tae e do addressin; ae low rates. 

LLACE & CO,. 29 Murray St., New York, 
wot Pontiac Blig.. 358 Dearhoen St., Uhicago. Til, 

——__+or—__—__ 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
HE EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


'P.WENTY grocers distribute food products to 

10,000 consumers in Troy and Central Miami 
County, Ohio. ‘the RECORD reaches 70 per cent 
of them. Only daily. One a _— only 
necessary. Send for rate war 


POST CARDS. 
~AMPLES of post cards, post card half-tones 
ana prices for printing them. Sent to aie 


writing a letter of inquiry forthem. STANDAR 
ENGRAVING CO., Photo-Engravers, New York. 


MANU- 
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DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY 
FACTURERS, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 
< 3 samples, 0c. J.C. KENYON. Uwego,N. Y. 


RYSTAL Paper Weights with your advertise- 
/ ment, $15 per Catalog adv. novelties 
free. ST. LOUIS BUTTON CO., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


you can’t shake my faith in Greater San 
Francisco—can use good “Ad” Novelties. 
McKIM, The “Ad” Man, 2610 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before ae housewife and business man, THE 
WHITEHEAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
Seanenest in all large cities 


++ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


DO NOT MISS THIS. 


I have 250 names of Real Estate men and others, 
each of whom have mailed me $1 tor my proposi 
tion. Never circularived. This complete list and 
copy of ad that pulled them mailed for $1. 
bargain. G@.G. WALLACE. Box 1730, Pittsburg, Pa. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


= bg gd office machine that 
s 90 rm, cent. Besides selling the 
“AUTO. “ADDR ESSER,” we make an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTER and fill in the address 
= that it cannot be distinguished from the ri 
: po A do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, ete. 
8) 
A UTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N.Y. 








PATENTS, 


eaamPATENTS that PROTE 

Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on aghien 6 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washington. D.C, Estab. 1869. 
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TIN BOXES. 


| be you have an attractive. handy package you 
will sell more goods and get better prices for 
them. Decorated tiu boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, ana preserve the 








S SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
Solicitors of Patents and Trade Marks, 

508 Dietz Bidg., Washington, D.C 
Highest references from prominent manufactur 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon request. 

eR 


SUPPLIES. 


N OTE HFADINGS of Bond Paper, 54x8% 

“ inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 for 69c.; 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 
4.50: 5,100 for $11.00. Send for sampies MERIT 
RESS. Bethlehem, Pa. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
rect cut ioks than any other ink house in the 
tra 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


| a samples of Bernard’s Cold Water Paste 
will be sent to any publisher, paperhanger, 
photographer pieet: B+ or manufacturer 
who uses te for se and will test its 
merits. ERNARD’ s AGid CY, iribune Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O’GORMAN AGE -CY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 








Go GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 


Sixteenth St., San Francisco. Cal. 
I W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY. Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
MVHE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, PhiladelpLia. 


LBERT FRANK & CU., 26 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Kstablisheu 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 


DVERTISE IN CANADA. For years we have 
been giving ge rere! | y paving service to 
some of the ig advertisers in 
Canada. They with u os. ~* ee covers 
as ee lish phy aoe ch field thoroughly. THK 
ESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENC 
Suite eh Sovereign Bank Bldg., Montreal.’ 











ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; good;cheap. 
HARPER ILLUS, SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 


————_+~o>—__—_. 
MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATCHLESS MAIL(R, lightest and 
quickest. * Price $12. ds VA LUNTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo. N Y. 


———__-+0+- —_— 
DISTRIBUTING. 


By at pe through the agency of the 
“aap Me tag Service in Ala., Ga., 
Miss., N.C. a . Wa ve years ago 
by a trial order for ‘distribution by the Peruna 
Drug Mfg. Co. ; now their books are distributed 
four times annually throu; oe h a 
by the Bernard Agency rn the 
particulars from CHAS. "BERNARD, isi6 6 Trib. 

nne Building, Chicago. 


CARDS. 


OST CARDS of —— very description are made by 

us. Wesbip to al rts of the world. Par- 

ticulars on request. 8. SOUVENIR POST 
CARD CO.,1140 Broadway. N.Y. 





PRINTERS. 
RINTERKS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


to catalogues. booklets. circulars. acv. 
r—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. 


BLAIR PTG. Co,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnat, O. 





THE: 


LiF can buy in one-half gross lots and 
at very low prices, toc. the folks who 
make the fin boxes for Cascarets, Huylers. Vase~ 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles lesb Food. New oman 
and, in fact. for most of the “big — » Rut w 

pay just as much attention to tie “little fellows. ” 
Better send for our new illustrated catulog. It 
contains jots of valuable information. and is 
free. AMIRICAN STOPPER COMPANY. 11 
Verona Street, Brookiyn. N. Y. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 





COIN MAILER, 


for ¢3. 10.000, $20. Any printing. Acme 
Coin Carrier Co.. Fc. Madison, la, 


1,000 


PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SOTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St.. New York Cit 
Coated pavers a specialty. PA fred y B Perfect 
White for high-grade catalogues. 





HALF-TONES. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
AN 2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60. 
peuvecen when can accompanies the order. 
r sample 
RNOXVI LLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pg oye or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller. detivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
Cash with order. All 

Service day and nigbt. 
Keferences furnishea, 

Box $15. 


6 or more. 0c. each, 
newsvuper screens. 
Moe for circulars. 
Newspaper process-engraver. P. O. 
Philadelphia, ha 


ooo 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
20,000 Buyers 


of ($1,025.000,000 annually) 
Hardware, Housefurnish:ng 





Read every issue of the 


Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 

Write for rates. Speci- 

men Copy mailed on re- 

quest. 

258 Broadway. N. Y. 











ccna esr ce 
PREMIUMS. 
NHOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred wre 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (O00) Greatest book of its kind. 
‘ublished annually, 34th iss w ready ; free. 
5 F. MYERS CoO., 47w. and r) y Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





MONEY MAILERS. 


ONEY MAILERS—$1.90 
M 


et M. Samples free. 
KING KOIN KARRIE) 


CO., Beverly, Mass. 


COIN CARDS. 
2s) PER 1,000. Less tor more; any printing. 
DO THE COIN WRAPPER CO. Detrott, Mich. 
rr 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


'MHE CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by ounag catalogue and 
price from the manufactu' ‘his means us. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD. COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


LABELS. 


3,000 GUMMED LABELS 


1x2 inches, printed to order, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
FENTON LABEL CoO., Philadelphia. 
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FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—Headletter magazine for standard 
linotype at a bargaiu. NEWS-DEMOCKAT, 
Padacab, Ky. 


yor SALE—Newspaper office. Subscription 
list 1,400, in good junction town of 1,600 in- 
habitants in Northern Ohio. No competition, 
Address J. H. BELLOWS. 1915 Spitzer, Toledo, 0. 


OR SALE—$900 takes only paper in growing 
Southern Michigan town. 1 have madea 
fair living out of this although I am no news- 
per man. Bree open for inspection. 
Write now to “ WOLVERINE,” care Printers’ 
Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York, N, Y. 


Hee SALE—Complete’ newspaper and job plant 

in excellent condition, publishing daily 1.600 
circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 12,000 
population: doi between $2.500 and $3,000 of 
business per month and steadily increasing; in 
splendid field to improve. For iculars, price 
and terms, write C. A. McCUY, Lake Charles, La. 


N account of change in the class of work 
done, we offer for sale the following ma- 
chines, each of which are in first class condition 
esel Saw Table, size 21x19 inches; $50. Eight- 
column Wesel Stereotype Steam Table, with gas- 
heated generator, funnel and pump; $80. H. B, 
Smith Machine Company Electrotype Saw Table, 
new about 1900. size 28x25 inches; $40. Combina- 
Casting Box and Steam Table, made 
ae Caps Company, about 12 years old, size 
12x24 inches; $15. THE PATRIOT, Harrisburg, Pa. 
OR SALE—Second hand printing presses. 1 
two-revolution Campbell Cylinder, 38x52. 1 
two-revolution Huber Cylinder, 37x52. 1 Hoe 
Flat-Bed Perfecting, 38x51. _1 Cottrell Flat-Bed 
Perfecting. 38x54. Huber Flat-Bed Perfecting 
87x52. 1 Scott Rotary, with folder attached, 
rinting twenty pages, size 11x16 inches, from 
sf ‘ copies per hour, folded and pasted. 
All machines in good order. but replaced by 
modern rotary presses. Bargains for ick 
buyers. Address THE CROW ELL PUBLISHING 
CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


a. od 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


EWSPAPERS AND TRADE JOURNALS: Very 
low char,ze for a bright. interesting Wash- 
ington letter, issued weekly or monthly. Write 
to R.S. WOLFE, Correspondent, No. 920 R, n.w., 
Washington, D. C. 


0) 
PUBLISHING anaes OPPORTUNI- 
cS. 





OOD paying trade paper in Denver, Colorado. 
for sale. Address i E. B.,” Printers’ Ink. 


A MUSIC trade paper having good circulation 
and large advertising patronage, and shows 
satisfactory net profit. Owner has other i2- 
terests which demand his attention and require 
him to be absent for long periods of time. Able 
staff in charge, so that buyer would not need 
technical knowledge. Address ‘* MUSIC PAPER,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER OPPORTONITY. 

Iam authorized to offer for sale at $4.500, 
$2.500 cash, a profitable and well equipped Mis 
souri county seat weekly. In 1905, the gross busi- 
ness amounted to $4,550. with a profit to the 
owner for investment and services of $1.838, snd 
the business is growing. Population of town 
nearly 3,000; circulation of paper. 2,250. Proposi- 
tion No. 151. C. M. PALMEK, Newspaper Broker, 
277 Broadway, New York. 





MAIL ORDER. 


MAIL ORDER and 
AD WRITING 


I duated in the School of Experience 
and my letters and copy make sales. Am 
of proved executive ability and seek a 
change. America or England. Age 35. 
Address MAIL ORDER, 

Box 672, New York. 
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PRINTING. 


1 0 00 LETTER Heads Printed for $10. W. 
9 B. HARRIS & SON CO.,, Catalogue 
Printers, Ellettsvilie, Ind. 


——_onr———_————- 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


8 E best catch Jines, phrases, headings and de- 
scriptions; send data and get our prices; they 
are free. MILLER’S AD SERVICE, 2143 Monroe 
st., Chicago. 
I HAVE time to Manage thé Advertising, Pre- 
pare Copy, etc., for two firms who want the 
services of a good ad man, but do not want to 
pay for his fult time. The cost to you will be 


nominal. Forinterview address 
J. W. LINDAU, JR., 
Adv. Mgr. Rothschild, Meyers & Co., 


524 Broadway, New York. 


introduce them in your 
follow-up.” and notice in- 
creased returns. Address 
on your office stationery 
., FREDERICK WAKD 
(Originator of lllustrated Letters), 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





A® advertisement of any sort that does not 
talk toa Say, precisely as your best 
salesman would to a single customer deserves to 
fail,and always does fail of securing the best 
ossible results. In this belief I make Circulars, 
‘olders, Price Lists, Catalogues, Circular Letters, 
Announcements, Mailing Cards, Booklets, No- 
tices, Newspaper Periodicals and Trade Journal 
Advertisements, etc., etc. I seek as correspond- 
ents those who have discovered that it pays 
ndsomely to make their advertising ventures 
of all kinds vitally interesting by reason of a 
distinct and attractive Jr 
The man who regards his advertising outlay 
a8 a-mere-expense-account item. and not as an 
investment, is very apt toregard me as a super 
fluity and (as far as he is concerned) he is quite 
correct in so cunesitying me. 
No.56. FRANCIS 1. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 
ap ame 


Within the Past ‘““‘s""" 
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Have Supplied Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 


WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 


Has a record like this ever been surpassed 
in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals! 

We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO, 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 








SMELTERS, REFINERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Chicago Baltimore 
Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


, READERS OF PRINTERS’ 
* CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


INK WILL RECEIVE. 
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33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGE! 
MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 








The advertisement marked No. 
I is intended to advertise a sym- 


phonic disc needle, which is a 
talking machine attachment. So 
far as can be gathered from the 
copy that is the sole purpose of 
the advertisement—just that and 
nothing more. The _ advertiser 
has seen fit to show his device in 
the form of a comet hurling 
through space; he also introduces 
the moon, earth and a consider- 
able number of the inhabitants -of 
the latter. Opinions may differ as 





see Bf MPHONIC DISC TALKING MACHINE 
NEED akes your talkinganachine perfect. 
fen are a few points about the SYMPHONIC NEEDLR: 

It plays hundreds of times without changing. 

Reduces the scrape and a to a minimum. 

Gives a natural sweet ton: 

Increases the life of the record 75%. 1 
fhe StMrauxic Pg ge! + comes-in four gtades— 
Newt, Soft Too No.2; Medium m, Tous; 

No. ¢. Concert Toe: Nos. 1, 2. an 
call'th three for ay 75 postpaid, on receipt ane ~K 
a Loud. Concert Needle 
receipt o} price. Pull’ oa eo ire Bai Piawaye 
eras by nembertee neste sired. ; 


3. Loud 
at. each, or 


THE SYMPHONIC PHONE-NEEDLE co., 
Room N, 1907 Park Ave., New York. 7 





No! 
to whether this is a good idea for 
a small advertisement or not, but 
it seems very much as if the ad- 
vertiser would have brought out 
the nature and virtues of his article 
‘more forcibly and satisfactorily in 
an illustration like No. 2, which 
gives a good view of the device, 
indicates the use for which it is 
intended and certainly presents a 
better appearance. 
* * * 

A valuable lesson is taught by 

this little advertisement of the 








King Tabulator. The King Tab- 
ulator is a device to be annexed 
to a typewriting machine for tab- 
ulating purposes. This advertise- 
ment is certainly not improved by 








N22 


the outline of a machine which is 
incorporated in it. It is not a 
picture or a diagram wh’ch means 
anything or tells anything; it sim- 
ply takes up space—very valuable 











absolutely big 
Makes Tapulsting a Pleasure 


raising or turning. the platen 
\ teaching the scale, 


US North 8th St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO: 


W V.«. KING, Mfr. 

















space—and_ possesses no eye-catch- 
ing qualities. Its use makes dis- 
play an impossibility and gives the 
whole advertisement a dull, dead 
appearance. If it were left out 
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and two or three strong display 


lines, telling what the advertise- 
ment js about, were introduced in 
the space thus made available the 
advertisement would be worth 
while. 

* * * 

This camera advertisement 
one which it is absolutely im- 
possible to get away from. The 
illustration is odd and very strik- 
ing, and while the composition 
might be more effective and har- 


is 


monious, the general impression 
which the ad makes is a very 
strong one. How much better 


this ad is than it would have been 
if the advertiser had yielded to 
temptation and committed the 








IF YOU HAD TO STAND 
ON YOUR HEAD TO SHOOT, 
YOU WOULDNT. BRING 
HOME MUCH GAME 


For the same reason you can hunt photographically to 
better advantage by having an iy 


Auto Graflex Camera 
8 Graton shows the full-size Te at the very instant 
of exposure, 


UP. The ideal outit 
for high-speed work. 
FOLMER & SCHWING CO. Rochester, N.Y. 








common error of printing catch 
phrases and descriptive matter on 
either side of the boy standing on 
his head. That white space is one 
of the most valuable features of 
the advertisement. A man must 
be very hardened to the influence 
of advertising or very much in a 
hurry if he can pass this by with- 
out stopping to read it and find 
out what it is all about—which is 
another good point. 
* * * 

For many years Munn & Com- 
pany have ‘adyertised their patent 
business by chunky little electro- 
types strongly displaying the word 
“patents” in white against a black 
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Feeling 
inclined to use a full page in a 
magazine they solve their copy 
difficulty by utilizing six of these 


buzz-saw background. 


chunky little electrotypes in the 
manner shown herewith. The ef- 
ject in the original was peculiar 
and in some respects strong. This 
strange piece of publicity suggests 
several questions; for example: if 
the small advertisement tells the 
story completely isn’t it strong 
enough to stand by itself in the 
space it occup‘es, without going to 
the expense of all these repeti- 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trace Marans 
Ly) 
Cory: & 


fat 
hag 
oun & on 

epcisl ntice, without Chance, in the 


“Scene Fimerican, 


reney fur 


fice 








Sutin ot 1. 
ears four moxtbes 


igi 0 atverneen. NeW York 






HUN & Cosemmn New Yor 


Brauch Oitice, 62 F St, Wasbiogton, D. 


YEARS’ 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE EXPERIENCE 


Trace Manns 
Ors: 
FOP YR 











iene es no fhe nny 
oePaugcs abe eevee Me Bee 





iin tase a 


F Bt, Weablogioa, D.C 








tions? In other words, will the 
advertisement as it stands bring 
six times as many responses as 
one of the six small advertise- 
ments of which it is composed? 
Again, will an advertisement of 
this kind, provided it does tell the 
story completely, be more effective 
and produce more results than if 
the display had been enlarged and 
the copy spread over an entire 
page in the usual way? And, yet 
again, would it not have been 
more wise to have utilized the 
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page in amplify’ng the argument ‘others which could not be intro- 
of the copy, bringing the points duced in a small space? If any- 





No Fear 
No Anxiety 


No Trouble 


PRINTING 


and 
Imitation 


Typewritten Letters 


ARE DONE BY VS 
* 
OUR WORK 
BRINGS RESULTS 


G Yee we me on, AF AFRAID tha a Png dose 


body thinks he can answer these 

questions correctly without mak- 

ing €xperiments and finding out, 

he is wrong. But they are very 

interesting. questions nevertheless. 
* 

Here is a queer printer’s adver. 
tisement from the Business Man’s 
Magazine. The general effect of 
it is a solemn warning that the 
Griswold Press will get you if 
you don’t watch out. While the 
copy conveys strong assurances to 
the contrary, the reader is more 
than likely to take away with him 
an uneasy feeling with reference 
to the Griswold Press—a more or 
less distinct impression that it will 
be wise and safe to walk past their 
shop on the other side of the 
street. Impressions of this kind, 
no matter how groundless, are un- 
fortunate for an advertiser, and 


erect i iy mo every precaution should be taken 
GRISWOLD PRESS to avoid creating them 
HIS Rowland St. Detroit, Mich. SS F 
Goop advertising was never so pienty 
as it is to-day, nor were there ever 











so many efficient helps in preparing it. 

















more strongly and presenting —Advertising World. 


A STAUNCH FRIEND 


Your ink has proved satisfactory and will forward you 
another order when we need same.—Germantown [ndepena- 
ent-Gazette, Philadelphia, /'a 


Mr. Horace F. McCann, publisher of the above paper, 
has been a customer of mine for many years, and 
although he has strayed from the fold once or twice, 
probably through pressure brought to bear on him, he 
always came back. He never fails tosaya good word 
for my inks, and his recommendations to fellow printers 
have secured many new customers for me. Using the 
Jonson inks becomes a habit, and it seems a hard matter 
to change from them. Many of my customers who 
Started buying from me away back in 1894, are still 
sending their orders accompanied by tie cash, and feel 
as if they are wedded to my concern. Send for my new 
sample book and compare it with the inks you are now 
buying, and perhaps you may get the habit. Address, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street New York 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmeat. 








CoLtocnE, Germany, May 13, 1906. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I have been reading Printers’ INK 
for quite a while and have never seen 
any ads of poultry farms. I manage 
here, near ‘Cologne, such a farm, ana 
do a little mail-order business in brood 
eggs (Zuchteiern). To increase this 1 
am desirous of seeing in PRINTERS 
INK some standard ads, . 

Notwithstanding I live under German 
conditions and possess only a limited 
knowledge. of the English language, ] 
may say that I derived much profit 
from reading Printers’ INK. 

What we say from human nature is 
also true from advertising principles: it 
is all about the same. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
G. Krauss. 

P. S.—Please will you tell me in one 
of the next numbers the name of one 
or two first-class poultry farm papers 
“in the Eastern States. 





There are very few poultry ads 
outside of the poultry press 
which, in this country, is not only 
large and highly developed but is, 
in some cases, specialized to the 
extent that one publication will 
give the bulk of its space to 
utility fowls, while another is de- 
voted almost exclusively to what 
is termed the “fancy.” Some of 
these publications are beautifully 
gotten up and are written by men 
who have studied poultry as care- 
fully and thoroughly as others 
have studied medicine or law. !n 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory for 1906, are listed more 
than 60 publications devoted to 
this industry. I confess that I 
don’t know which of them would 
most nearly meet your require- 
ments. nor even which of them 
are now counted the best in their 
respective classes; but I do know 
that eight or nine years ago, when 
I used to write poultry advertising, 
IT had a pretty high opinion of 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass.; the 
Feather, Washington, D. C.; Re- 
liable Poultry Journal, Quincy, 
Ill. and the American Fancier, 
Johnstown, N. Y. There are, of 
course, many other good ones, 
among them a new one called 


Poultry Husbandry, published at 
Watertown, N. Y.; but to name 
them all would use up the entire 
space at my command. As to 
poultry ads, I have just now only 
some that I wrote eight or nine 
years ago, and reprint a couple 
of them here in the hope that they 
may induce some of PRINTERS’ 
INk’s poultry friends to send in 
newer and better ads of their own 
for criticism. 


t,000 GOLDEN WYANDOTTE 
CHICKS. 





That’s what I expect to raise this 
season, and every last one of them 
will come from prize winning stock. 
Not from stock that has taken insignifi- 
cant prizes at country fairs and one- 
horse shows, but from winners of firsts, 
seconds and thirds, at New York and 
Boston. That’s the kind—the only kind 
—that heads my breeding pens. 1 
shall be ready to fill orders for show 
birds August 15. (My new and novel 
booklet tells all about my ‘Beauty 
Stra'n” of winn'ng Golden Wyandottes, 
and it is free. 

FRED ‘BORMAN, 
Danbury, Conn. 





300 EARLY COCKERELS. 
Three hundred of the handsomest, 
most promising, early Golden Wyan- 
dotte cockerels I ever owned are going 
at the very low price of $3 each, be- 
cause I don’t want to own them after 
Nov. 1. They came from New York 
and Boston winners of firsts and sec- 
onds, and ought to produce prize win- 
ners of the first water if properly 
mated. After Nov. 1, if any are left, 
the price will be $5. Can’t afford to 
correspond much about them at this 
$3 price; but you may have your money 
back if you want it. 
FRED BORMAN, 
Danbury, Conn. 








“Colonial Blue’ What—China, Carpets, 
Curtains or Wall Paper? _ 


Colonial Blue. 


See the colonial design in 
ecrue and blue in our win- 
dow this week. The _ most 
perfect old colonial design 
produced this season. 

B. COWELL, 

South Adams Street, 
Both Telephones 391, 

Peoria, Til. 
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How a Glazier, or “Glass Expert,” Says 
His Say in the Washington (D. C.) 
Star, 





There are Hundreds 
of Braken Glasses in 
Show Cases and 
Defective Mirrors in 
Washington Stores 


That ought to be replaced 
with good glass and good 
mirrors to properly display 
merchandise. We have the 
bent glass or straight glass, 
and mirrors beveled or plain 
in stock, ready for immedi- 
ate delivery. Just drop 
postal or phone Main 2706 
and we'll have a man at 
your place before you can 
turn around. Do it noy. 


CHAS. E. HODGKIN, 
“Glass Expert,” 913 7th St., 
Washington, D. C, 





= 








A Little Different Line of Clothing 
Talk. From the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 





Some Men Thrive 
in Hot Weather. 


Others feel it very keenly. 
These men are probably too 
warmly clad. They’ve a 
tired look. Haven’t you 
noticed it? 

You’ll find that the keen- 
eyed chap who “pulls his 
own weight” and more in 
summer wears a serge or 
gray worsted suit, thin un- 
derwear, straw hat, low 
shoes and a soft shirt. 

You can get the whole 
outfit at Oak Hall, and at a 
reasonable price, 

We don’t do business for 
nothing—neither do you. We 
insist upon profit. enough to 
make the proper wage stand- 
ard and a fair return for 
our work. We work hard 
all the time, and don’t mind 
it a bit. Just now, we're 
very busy. manufacturing for 
Fall. 

Men’s serge suits, $12 to 
$25. 
Men’s two-piece suits in 
serges and gray worsteds, 
$10 to $15. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Sixth and Market Sts., 
Oak Hall, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Not New, but a Good Way to Get a 
Lot of People Interested ._In 
Talking About Your Business. 
the Houston (Tex.) Post. 
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and 
From 








A Message to 
High School 


Scholars 
THE TRIMBLE COM- 
PANY, 
Launderers, 


Will Give Three Prizes. 

We have purchased this 
space to advertise the fact 
that we do the very best 
laundering, cleaning and 


dyeing work in the city.. 


We wish to tell others this 


* fact in the most truthful and 


convincing manner. Can 
you help us? 

We offer three prizes—the 
first $5, the second $2.50 
and the third $1, for the 
best ad written by a High 
School Girl or Boy. Ad 
should be suitable for space 
somewhat similar to this. 
We are to judge the contest. 

Our only condition is that 
each ad shall be accompanied 
by a bundle of laundry or 
a statement that they have 
tried to get one for us. We 
will announce the winners 
on June roth in the Houston 
Post. Remember, we work 
for white persons only. 


912 Prairie Street, 
Houston, Tex, 








Reoder. 


“Prices Always Reasonable’ Doesn’t 

Mean Anything At All to the Average 
Nearly All Dealers Say It 
and It-Has Lost the Little Meaning 
It May Have Had. Why Not 
Prices. From the Utica (N. 
Observer. 


Print 
¥.) 











Office Chairs. 


If you sit at a desk the 
greater part of the day, 
surely you should have a 
comfortable chair. We 
handle a fine line of office 
furniture and have | chairs 
of every description. You'll 
like the leather upholstered 
ones—they’re very comfort- 
able and they give your 
office a refined appearance. 
Prices always reasonable. 

Utica’s Finest Furniture 
Store, 

WILLIAMS & MORGAN, 
The Leaders, 

31 Genesee St., 8 John St., 
Utica, N. Y. 
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The Evans Ads Are Noth.ng if not].A Real Estate Ad That Leaves the 
Timely. From the Philadelphia Bul- Beaten Path. From the Los Angeles 
letin. (Cal.) Express. 7 








Prickly Heat 
Weather 


is here. Already we've 
scores of customers after 
soothing powders to allay the 
annoying itch of this ob- 
jectionable rash. If you 
haven’t had. your _ share, 
you’d better ‘keep handy 
some of the following for 
use when it does break out: 

Evans’s Violet Talcum, 
15c.; Mennen’s Talcum, 15¢.; 
Bradley's Beauty Rose Talc, 
1sc.; Colgate’s Talc, 15¢.; 
Evanola, roc.;. Evans’s Cold 
Cream of Cucumbers, 1oc.; 
Packer’s Cutaneous Charm, 
18c.; Roger & Gallet’s Rice 
Powder, 18c.; Squibb’s_ Car- 
nation Talcum, 15¢.; Spiro, 
25¢. 

GET IT AT EVANS’S, 
Seventeenth and Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Open till 10 P. M._ De- 
livery in city and suburbs. 





— 





One of These Lusty Little Ones, 
the Washingten, (D. C.) Star. 


The Hammock Section from a Big Ad You can’t expect a rich, 








The Best Roof- 
repairing Service 
in Washington. 


All the signs indicate a 
very rainy month for June. 
Better let us repair and 
paint your roofs at once. 
Drop a postal or ’phone. 
GRAFTON & SON, 
Roofing Experts, 

714 9th St. ’Phone M760. 
Washington, D. C. 








In the Peoria (Jll.) Star. 


F 








ammocks. 


Your porch isn’t com- 
pletely furnished for com- 
fort and enjoyment, and 
something is lacking on your 
lawn beneath the trees, if a 
hammock isn’t there. 

Complete stock here, 75¢. 
*to $10.75. 


SCHIPPER & BLOCK, 
Peoria, Ill. 
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I Want 4 Men 


to buy four lots on Vine 
St... between Grand View 
Boulevard and Franklin Ave, 
Hollywood, the choicest resi- 
dence section of that city. 

Vine St, is 100 feet wide 
and has a gradual slope, af- 
fording a most entrancing 
view clear to the ocean. 

The lots measure respec- 
tively 68, 69, 70 and 100 
feet wide and each one is 
164 feet deep to an alley. 

The building restriction is 
$5,000, so you see the houses 
will be of the highest class. 
Two homes have already 
been planned. 

The price is $3,500 each 
for the inside lots and $5,- 
ooo for the corner. If you 
are interested either call on 
me or ring me up; I will 
be glad to show you the 
property, which is directly 
opposite the future home of 
Wm. Mead, president of the 
Central Bank, 

These 4 lots are rot going 
to be on the market very 
long, so if you. want a beau- 
tiful home site see me at 
once. 


BERNARD A. VOLLMER, 
Phone: Home 8157. Sunset 
Main 898. 

614 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











For Rubber Hose. From the Halifax 
(Can.) Evening Mail. 


Water Your 
Lawn. 





velvety sward unless you 
have a good garden hose, 
such as we sell. Better get 
one right away. It’s handy 
for sprinkling the lawn, 
washing the windows or put- 
ting out fires. 

All kinds—all prices—or- 
dinary rubber at 7c. up to 
wire-bound, kink-proof at 
18c. Nozzles and hose-reels, 
too. See our roc. tap filter, 


CRUMP & PERRIER, 
25-27-29 Barrington St., 
Halifax, Canada. 
Mail-Orders Filled. = 
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